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HaflBBRDDEflg You? 




Over 300 more men will be given the opportunity at 
once to ran flne*paylng Coffee Agencies right In their 
own home localities. A remarkable chance to make up 
to $45.00 in a week starting immediately. No expert* 
ence needed. This company will Bend you everything 
you need, give you all the help you require, and back 
you up with Its proven successful plans. A chance to 
be Independent, work as you please, and make more 
Uian just a modest living. 

Umrofiftsd] Ma§irmlb®p @1? ®(p@iraDirogs 

If you want to know whether there Is an opening for 
you In your own or nearby locality, mall the Applica- 
tion below. By return mall you will be notified 
whether we have an opening for you, and If we have, 
you will receive full information about thle Coffee 
Agency Plan. You don’t Bend a penny — Juet mail the 
Application. No obligation — you decide after you 
read the plan. Don't delay. Send your Application at 
once. 

©peratt® KngOuft Fromm Yonmr 
©wim Momra® 

Everybody uses Coffee, Tea, Spices, Flavoring Ex- 
tracts, and many other dally household necessltlee. 
They must buy these things. All you need do Is visit 



your regular customers In your locality, supply thelp 
needs and pocket your fine profits. M. C. Ebert, Pa-, 
reported $68.20 clear profit In a week; G. J. Olsen, 
N. Y., $79.85 in a week; W. J. Way .Kansas, with ua 
0 years, $19.10 in one day ; Mrs. H. H. Hoslck, Nebr., 
$41.73 her very first week; Mrs. Ella Ehrlicher, Mo., 
with us over 0 years, $85 in one week. J. W. Wil- 
loughy, Okie., $48 his first week. These exceptional 
earnings show t /our possibilities. Brand new Ford 
Tudor Sedans, or $500.00 cash if preferred, are given 
producers as a bonus In addition to their own cash 
earnings. 

Fomafi ©QDft Dfl Yotai? [L©@aOnGy □§ ©bb®bo 

sen® Ki© money 

Just clip out and mail the Application. It merely 
tells us that you would consider running a per- 
manent, highly profitable Coffee Agency In your local- 
ity If we have an opening for you. We will write tb 
let you know If we have an opening, and will give you 
complete details about this exceptionally fine oppor- 
tunity. Then you can decide for yourself whether tha 
money-making possibilities look good to you. Don’t 
delay — rush the Application at once. 

ALBERT MUXS, President 
B241 Monmouth Avenue Cincinnati, ©hi© 
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WROTE YOUR FULL NAME AN® A0OISESS MEREa 



Name. . . 
Address 



(State whether Mr, Mrs., or Miss) 



m 

D 

i 

i 



City and State. 




HOW MUCH TIME CAN YOU DEVOTE TO COFFEE AGENCY? 

Mark with an "X” Q FULL TIME □ PART TIME 

Full time pays up to $30 to 45 in a week. Part time, either during the day or evenings, 
pays up to $22.50 in a week. 





L 



STATE WHICH BONUS YOU PREFER-CASH OR FORD AUTOMOBILE U 

In addition to their cash earnings, we offer producers a cash bonus of $500.00 or brand-new, 'I 
latest model Ford Tudor Sedan. State which you prefer If you decide to accept our offer. || 
Mark "X" before your choice. n 

D $500 CASH BONUS □ LATEST MODEL FORD TUDOR SEDAM | 

J 

CAN YOU START AT ONCET Mark with an "X" □ YES □ NO j 

If you cannot start at once, state about when you will be able to start n 



RUSH 1 



Tear Out and Mall at Once to 

ALBERT MILLS, President, $241 Monmouth Awa, Clnolnnstl, Q, 
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"I was coming home from town one night with a load of coal on my fara 
truck,’’ writes Jalmer Krapu, of La Moure, N. D, "when, a few feet from th< 
top of a steep hill, a front wheel came off 



•VgP "In the cool box, I /bond an old flashlight I hadn’t nsed foi 
months and was surprised to find it gave a strong light. I got out the 
jack and some other tools, then carefully put out the light to save 
the juice till I needed it more, and laid the flashlight on the road. My 
headlights ran on the magneto and so had gone out when I stopped. 



(*§) ”1 had the jack al- 
most to its full height 
when it slipped, the 
axle crashed down to 
the road again, pin- 
ning my arm beneath 
it. As I lay there helpless in the dark with my head against 
the road, I heard a car coming. 

"In a few seconds he would be over the crest of the 
hill and roaring down on me. I bad to warn him before 
he reached the hill top ... or it would be too late.’ I was 
square iu the middle of the road, and death wot on Hi way 
eo. certainly for me, perhaps for others, too. 





(5)5) "I thought of the flashlight lying there on the road . . ° 
but I couldn't reach id I stretched out toward it as far as 
I could, managed to touch it with the toe of one foot. I 
thought my arm under that axle would break as I strained 
for the light and finally kicked it to where I could reach 
it with my left hand, snap on the light and wave it above 
the crest of the hill to warn the approaching driver. 



’Those fresh DATED ’Eveready’ batteries 
rescued me from as desperate a trap as a man 
could be caught in. Thanks only to them I 
got off with only a lame arm when my num- 
ber seemed to be up. 

(Signed) jj 
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Send for complete list of over. 600 Bureaus whefe our 
graduates have been placed In good positions as 



Then write the nearest .Bureau and learn what our 
graduates think of. us! 

We have apace here toilst only a FEW o£ these more than 
600 institutions, so be sore to' send for the complete list! 




State of Idaho Trenton, N. J. 

State of Colorado Detroit, Mich. 

State of Iowa El Faso, Tex. 

State or Utah Schenectady, 17. T, 

State of Ohio Scranton, Fa. 

Boston, Mass. Lincoln, Neb. 

New Torti, N. 7. Mobile. Ala. 

Pittsburgh. Pa. Little Bock. A 

St. FaaL 4 Uul Ponflao. Mt<* 

Mexico Cfiy, Mex. Havana, Cuba 

Augusta, On. Miami, JTia. 

Seattle. Wash. Birmingham, j 

Omaha, Neb. Columbus, Ohj 

Das Moines, la. Galveston. Tea 

Montreal, Can. Houston. Tex. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa Windsor. Ont. 
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Birmingham, ai*. 
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Houston. Tex. 
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e of Washington 



Elgin, I1L 
Syracuse, N. 7, 
Tampa. Fla. 

Long Beach, CaL 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Lansing, Mich. 
Burlington, la. 



Slate of' Massachusetts Erie, Pa. 



State of Illinois 



Pueblo, Colo. 

4 Salt Lake City, Utah 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Bloux City, Iowa 
Bbchasfer, N. f. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Spokane, Wash. 

Fovt Worth, Tax. 
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Oklahoma City, Okla, Shreveport, La. 



‘ Bo a Socrot Sendee and [Identification [Expert! 

.Enjoy the thrill of getting your man — with no personal danger— 
PLUS b regular monthly paid salary and the opportunity to share 



§ 



In Rewards. Learn at home. In spare time, and at low cost, the 
_ unique secrets, of this young, fascinating and fast growing profession. 
You have exactly.- the same opportunity that 'was “offered - tb'e -hun- - 
dreds of our graduates who Dow hold splendid positions In more 



i han 600 Insti tutio ns. Each of these bureaus has anywhere from 
)NE to FIFTEEN of our graduates on regular salaries — and new 
openings develop from time to time. 

Wonderful Opportunity for TRAINED MEN 
in This Young, Fast Growing Profession 

Of the thousands, of towns tn America, three-fourths am still 
without Identification bureaus Many more ere bound to comet That 



— 

" INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 1 

| I92D sunnyalde Ave., Dept, 7062, Chicago | 

a Gentlemen: w ih no obligati on on my part, send me Copfi- , 
8 dential Reports of Operator No. 68, also illustrated "Blue Book < 
l of Crime," complete list of bureaus employing your graduates, | 
. together with your low prices and Easy TetmS ofibr. (Literature * 
I < will be sent ONLY to persons stating their age.) I 



master this profession that combines thrills with personal safety, AND 
the security of a steady income. We show you BOW— Inst os we have 
already ' shown the hundreds who now bold good pay positions. 

f r S , f£^[S 3 S J 0 The Confidential Reporta Operator 



tr, □ No. 38 Made to His Chief 

Just rush coupon I Follow Ibis Operator's exciiihs bant to a 
murderous .goes. Also, get free, "The Blue Book of Crime," show, 
ing the wonderful opportunities )p the field of Finger Prints and 
Crime Detection. Take your first step TODAY toward a steady 
Income and success/ Mall coupon NOW I 

INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1620 Sunnyalde Avenue Dapt 70S2 Chicago • 
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£T> E. Smith, President 
National Radio Institute 
Established 1914 

The man who has directed 
the home study training of 
more men for the Radio 
Industry than any other 
man In America. 






Service 
; i (Manager 

• ^or Four 

SSoros 

*T was wark- 
xywp’V tog to a ga- 
^ *■ J — * rage when I 
enrolled with N. B. I. In a 
few months I made enough 
to pay for the course three 
or four times. I am now 
Badio service manager for 

the M Furniture Co., 

for their four stores."— 
JAMES E. BYAN. 15S5 
Blade Bt., Fall Elver, Mass. 



$40 a 

Month In ^^y|gj 3 
Spare Time £I^I|P^ 

*1 here a very ' 
good spare time 
trade. At times C*imrf i ^■■-JSSSSU 
It is more than I can handle. 
I make on an average of 
$40 per month profit, and 
that Is ^are time, working 
week ends and some eve- 
nings/’ — IRA BIVANS, 
2184 E. 3rd St., Bock 
Falls, 111 



W$m Earnings 

B . Tripled 

gHg byN.IR.ll. 
J&jjfc! Training 

g& lllliii **I have been 
doing nicely, 
f* thanks to N. 

B. I. Training. My present 
earnings are about three 
times what they were bo--' 
fare I took the Comae. I 
consider N. B. I. Training 
the finest in the world." — 
BERNARD COSTA, Ml 
Kent Bt., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Clin the coupon and mail it. I will prove 1^ can t ra in 
you at home in your spare time to be a BADIO HA" 
PERT. I will send you my first lesson FBEE. Examine 
It, read It, see how clear and easy 11 Is to understand— 
how practical I make learning Radio at home. Men 
without Radio or electrical knowledge become Radio 
Experts, earn more money than ever as a result of my 
Training. 

Got Ready Now few Jobe DJEso Theso 
Radio broadcasting stations employ engineers, operators, 
station, managers and pay qa to $5,000 a year. Fixing 
Badio sets to spare time pays many $200 to $500 & year 
^full time lobs with Radio jobbers, manufacturers and 
dealers as much as $30. $50, $75 a week. Many Radio 
Experts open full or part time Badio sales and repair 
businesses. Radio manufactorers and jobbers employ 
tasters. Inspectors, foreman, engine* re, servicemen, and 
pay up to $6,000 a year. Automobile, police, aviation, 
commercial Badio, loud speaker systems are newer 
fields offering good opportunities now end for tbs 
future. Television promises to open many good jobs 
'soon. Men I trained have good jobs to these branches 
of Radio. Baad how they got their jobs. Mail coupon, 

Why RHonp Radio (Experts Klalsffl 
$30, $30, $7$ a Vfooti 

Radio Is young — yet It’s aao of our large too'oslrlea. 
More than 38.000,000 homes have one or more Radios. 
There are more Radios than telephones. Ereiy year mil- 
Hons of Radios get out of date and are replaced. Mil" 
Hons more need new tubes, repairs. Over $50,000,000 
are spent every year for Radio repairs alone. Ovor 5,000,- 

000 auto Radios are to use; more are being sold every 
day, offering more profit-making opportunities for Radio 
experts. And BADIO IS STILL YOUNG. GROWING, 
expanding toto new fields. The few hundred $90, $50, $75' 
a week jobs of 20 years ago have grown to thousands. 
Yes, Radio off ere opportunities— now and for the future! 

KJansr CfDaEta $S f $!LO, $&@ a Wool, Extra 
in Spare Tamo Ws lUmilne 

The day you enroll, In addition to our regular Course, I 
start amiding Extra Money Job Sheets; show you how to 
do Radio repair jobs. Throughout your training I send 
plans and directions that made good spare time mmay 
— $300 to $500 — for .hundreds. while learning. 

Mow You ©eft Practices Experience 
While Learning 

1 send you specie! Radio equipment; show yon how to 
conduct experiments, build circuits .Illustrating Im 
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INSTRUMENT to help you mafao good money fL 
Radios while learning and equip you with a professli 
Instrument for full time jobs after graduation. 



KJooosr Slack Agraomorot Protocto Vow 
I am so sure I oan train you to your satisfaction that 
I agree to writing to refund every penny yon pay me If 
you are not satisfied with my Lessons and ' Instruction 
Service whan you finish. A copy of this agreement 
comes with my Free Book. 

Find Out What Radio Offers Vow 
Act Today. Mall the coupon now for sample lesson and 
6 4 -page book. They're freo-to any fellow over 19 years 
old. They point out Radlo'6 spare time and full time 
opportunities and those coming in Television; toll about 
my training to Radio and Television; show you letters 
from men I trained, telling what they are doing' and 
earning. Ftoa out what Radio offers TOUt MAIL 
COUPON In an envelope, or paste on a postcard — NOWl 

J. 35. Smith. President. Dept. 0BO9 
National Badio Institute, Washington, D. (D. 



portant principles used to modern Radio receivers, 
broadcast stations and loud-speaker installations. This 
50-50 method of training — with printed Instructions and 



working with Radio, parts and circuits — makes learning 
at home interesting, fascinating, practical, I ALSO 
GIVE YOU A MODERN, PROFESSIONAL, ALL- 
WAVE, .ALL-PURPOSE RADIO SET SERVICING 






mms S 





J. E. SmTH, President, Dept. 9B09 
National Badio Institute. Washington, D. O 



Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, sand the sample lesson and your 
book which tolls about the spare time and foil time opportunities to Radio and 
explains your 50-50 method of training men aX home to spare time to become UAdin 
Exports. 'Floaaa write plainly.) 
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What’s this ? KUMFY WARMER !. An amazing, breath- 
taking mystery invention with a market running into 
the millions. The invention that brings portable heat* 
in convenient form and at low cost, to everyone — that 
maked it unnecessary to be cold or uncomfortable in 
cool weather. It’s new — it’B senaationalr— arid in a short 
time it will be in as universal use as stoves and fur- 
naces. With a Kumfy on your person you keep cozily 
warm even on- the coldest below-zero days. Carry in 
haiid or pocket — slip in glove, sock, stocking, shoe or 
boot, 6r hang inside clothing. Kumfy’s gentle, constant, 
absolutely SAFE heat warms your blood and keeps you 
comfortable all oveT — ■ helps protect health against 
chills, colds' and pneumonia. Just like carrying a com- 
forting stove with you — yet Kumfy is' popular priced, 
weighs only about. 5 ounces, and is small enough to put 
in a vest pocket. 1 



Just Comfortable Warmth for 12 Hours 



The Kumfy Warmer works like a charm ! It fascinates 
everybody ! ’ Dramatic demonstration SELLS IT ON 
SIGHT ! This sensational invention is made possible by 
that amazing mystery of science, the Platinum Catalyst, 
which creates heat WITHOUT A FLAME. Takes only 
10 seconds to warm up — STAYS WARM MANY 
HOURS at a time. 'The Platinum Catalyst is not con- 
sumed — it lasts for YEARS of constant service. Kumfy 
Wanner has no moving parts — nothing to get out of 
' order^-nothing to v wear olit — nothing ^ tofix. ^ 



Get The Big Profit News 



Unlimited Market— Everybody Buys 

Staf fs Warmer sells to EVERYONE Instead of fust a limited market. 
Mailmen covering tfedlr routes — pollcrtnen walking their beats or direct- 
ing ■. traffic?— school children trudging from home to school and back 
again — truck drivers and delivery men 1 — shoppers — nowBpaper boys, and 
telegraph messengers— milkmen handling cold bottles of milk— doctors 
and salesmen making calls on patients or customers — housewives starting 
their duties before the home Is warm, or working In unheated rooms — 
office and factory workers Waiting for street cars or buses — auto 
mechanics an cold garage floor* — farmers doing their chores — pass engers 
In bussieB. street cars or autos — to fact almost everybody NEEDS the 
Kumfy. You can be the ono to supply the deipand in your territory with 
a big profit*— up to 205 pereeut on every Kumfy sold there. Fill out and 
mall the coupon RIGHT NOW. 



THIS IS A WINNER I If you're prepared to tackle 
the job of taking.orders for hundreds and thousands of 
Kumfy Warmers, rush Coupon below for complete 
details, FREE SAMPLES OFFER, and big-profit news. 
Inquiries invited from ambitious men and women who 
are nobafr&id tif big money— >who can. handle exclusive 
territories on a big scale. Whatever you do, don’iclose 
time. This fs a "natural.” Rush Coupon ahd learn how 
you c&d get YOUR SHARE of the big profits. Act NOW ! 



RUSH mm FOB FREE DETAILS 

Dept. $'2309, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

KUMFY WARMER, 

Please rush me FREE SAMPLE OFFER, complete 
details about the Kumfy Warmers, and explain how 1 
can makb Big Profits as your representative. 



Oity . State. 
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America^ • original - exclusively Diesel training i nsl i tu- ; / • ."•* ' 

’ HonT^/./VuHyV-equippe'^ to thoroughly .train you-as a". ' ^\ 

'Diesel Engineer. -v. ' . ■•’ ;’ .. ■:. 



Please send me free new issue of "March of Diesel" 
booklet and information on Hemphill Diesel train- 
ing. (This information intended only for men be- 
tween 18 and 45). 



..BOSTON; -1 24 Brookline Ave-; -NEW. YORK, 31:31. y v > 
v Queens Blvd.y - L, I,- 0.;- DETROIT, 2348 W. Lafayette . ;• 

-,Blvd.;' CHICAGO',; 2G30 Larrabee. St.; MEMPHIS,; 449' 

Mqnrbe/Avev;;LOS’ ANGELES; 20i0. San'Fernando Rd.;' 

;.S.EATTLE;Vsp6rWestU 1367 '"S 

.Giran^ V v . a-'.'.'.-.' ■ ;•! 

l i ;’ytv5c?Ue‘ch'6niy^i_n named'. cities and - not conriecle.d.iw.ith'any -other ! P i e s e 1 ■• s ch op -;y 

I:’ • -v • : •-■ '' •• • : - jy "* 



STREET 

CITY 

Send ThlsCbupcra to 



•ATE_ m-33-t 

Address Shown At Left 
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Develop your personal, creative pdwerl'Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces In your own consctausoesa. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 



The. Rosicracians know how. and will help you ap- 
ply the greatest of all powers In man's control. Create' 
nealth and abundance for yourself. Write for Prtt 

L..L "TV. e. *u_>. *• i. .' ». V 



book, "The Secret Heritage. ’ It tells how you may re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day far yoii. Address: Scribe T.T.T. 

The Mosicrucians 

&ui Josb — AMORO — California 

•It* Rakitaian fin NOT a veSgtouB orgBalsatlaa* 



mm WANTE^AT OMCEI 

'C50 3 UuL Don4 delay — send 

■ pmr original poem today to Immediate consideration. « 

RICHARD BROS., 74' WottU Bldg., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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EASY YEBMS-'FBEE YBIA1 
Wfint FOB HTER6TURE DEPT. B-2S 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, lit 
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— and others 

in the February issue of Our 
New Companion Magazine 








Win you master fate or will fate master you? That’s a question deserving 
your honest answer... right now! Actually it is largely up to you. You can do 
with Life almost what you will. LaSalle will help you establish yourself for 
real success by providing you with the comprehensive, specialized training 
for which it is so famous. Choose your field . . . now! Check the coupon 
(below for the free booklet you want us to send you. It can be your first step 
toward assured success. 




trained executives is growing rapidly. We train you. 
thoroughly at home in your spare time tor every type of 
executive work— --teach you the principles and practices 
used by our most successful business leaders and help 

The field of Traffic Management offers real opportunity SufltwiuTthesSd * traini,,s 

only to the man who knows. Spare time study and the K 

will to succeed have pushed scores of Traffic employees ra ^ 

tup the ladder to financial success. Many LaSalle-trained [S@C©0¥ll® QIOu 

traffic managers — in the railroad, truck and industrial _ _ 

field— now command salaries of $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 l^2C[@®!nr 

a year — and better. Investigate. Find out how you can lc _ _ 

qualify for these higher positions through LaSalle home- 
study and guidance. 

ELeow $w Bmm®ss Smsssss 

And it isn’t necessary to practice law to get this 
Success. In fact probably most of the men who study 
law today have no idea of taking the bar examination 
or becoming lawyers — they want law training to help 
the*- aster men and situations in business. You know 
that — 

(1) the man with legal training is a leader — not 
a follower. 

(2) legal training keens your mind — dears away 
the problems that stump the ordinary fellow 
and makes you master instead of man. 

(3) knowledge of law simplifies the complications 
of executive work. 

(4) Many top executive places are filled by men 
who nave studied law. 

No matter whether you are in a big corporation or a 
small business — in a city or a little town — a practical 
knowledge of law can hardly foil to be of real and 
vital help to you in making a more successful career. 

In every state in the union you’ll find law-trained 
men who came up through LaSalle. What others have 
done, you can do. 

And LaSalle offers either a full law course leading to 
LL. B. or a shorter business law training — whichever 
you prefer. All text material; inducting valuable 14- 
volume Law Library. Tr ainin g comprises the most 
effective features of modem law instruction. 
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Executives who are effident managers command re- 
sponsible positions and good incomes. And the need for 
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I would tike to have your special booklet — without any cost or obligation to me — about my 
opportunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 



The demand for drilled accountants — men who reaUp 
know their business — is increasing rapidly. New gtate 
and federal legislation requires much more, and mars 
effident accounting from business — big and small. Cor- 
porations are in constant need of expert counsel in mat- 
ters relating to Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business 
Law, Organization, Management^ Finance. Men who 

E rove their qualifications in tins important branch of 
usiness are rapidly promoted to responsible executive 
positions — given an opportunity to earn real salaries. 
The range is from $2,000.00 to $10,000.00 a year— even 
to higher income figures. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you can at home 
acquire a thoro understanding of Higher Accountancy, 
master its fundamental principles, become expert in the 

I iractical application of these prindples— this without 
osing an hourof work or a dollar of pay. 

Your training will be under the direct supervision off 
a staff of legal, organization and management special- 
ists, business efficiency engineers and Certified Public 
Accountants. 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is unnecessary. 
We train you from the ground up, or from where yoo 
now are, according to your individual needs. 
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Why aren’t you making more sales — more money? Is it 
you — or your proposition? Check up first on yourself. 
Oth^r men — no better than you—have found their 
earnings jump and stay up when they (trained with 
LaSalle. Literally thousands of men — many of them 
years at the game — have increased their sales volume 
and earnings through home study with LaSalle guid- 
ance. Sound-^practical— usaole — right from field ex- 
perience. Train, for top-notch production with LaSalle, 
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O Law: Degree of LL.il. 
Q Traffic Management 



□ Modern Salesmanship 

□ Business Management ] 



□ Commercial Law 

□ Expert Bookkeeping 

□ CTP. A. Coaching 

□ Industrial Management 
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□ Business Corresp> 

□ Effective Speaking 

□ Stenotfpy 
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Without cost or obligation to me, please sand me your free Illustrated booklet and 
demonstration lesson. I am interested in the instrument checked below. 
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O You'll open your eyes when you find how 
Quickly and easily you can learn to play your 
favorite instrument. Don’t doubt; don't. hefil» 
t&te. Bend for the fascinating Illustrated 
booklet that answers all your Questions; let 
the free demonstration lesson show you bow 
thfa method actually works. There's no cost, * 
no obligation. Just moll the coupon, NOW, 
(Instruments supplied when needed, cesh or 
credit.) 

* Actual pupiVs names on request. 
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Guitar 
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Mr. Mattingly & Mr. Moore 
spin a tale of finer whiskey! 



When folk* holler from the 
tree-tops: 

‘M & M is really THE tope 
For its mellow flavor 
and it* quality I’" 
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“Yes, Mr. Moore, 

Yes, Mr. Moore, 

These ovations make me blush 
till I turn pink... 
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“And the reason, — er — ahem — Is 
That our whiskey, M & M, is ' 

Slow-distilled for glorious goodness, 
yet priced lower than you'd think] " ; 
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There are lots of reasons why 
YOU should start enjoying this 
fine, mellow, slow-distilled whis- 
key, at once! 

One reason— M & M is all 
whiskey, every drop in every bot- 
tle! Another reason— it is a blend 
oj strai&ht whiskies. ..the kind of 



whiskey we believe is topsl 
There are more reasons— but 
have the pleasure of discovering 
them fior yourself! Ask forM&M, 
at your favorite bar or package 
store, today. And, here's one more 
reason yon should try M&M- the 
price is amazingly low! 
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Mattingly & Moore 

Long on Quality — Short on Price! 

A blend of straight whiskies— 100% straight whiskies— 90 proof, 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated , Louisville and Baltimore. 
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They dodged aside as the black tentacles lashed out at them 




Author of “ Zones of Space/' "Interference," etc. 



CHAPTER I to reach the escaping prey. Thick 

mucid slime oozed from its cup- 
Carbon Famine shaped terminal disc— a malevolent 

drooling saliva — and a tiny drop of 

C LARK FOLSOME and Jess the viscous liquid, flicked by the lash- 
Blake dodged aside as the ing tentacle, fell on Folsome’s up- 
sinuous black tentacle lashed raised hand! 
out at them viciously. The arm- thick He wheeled. “Jess! The anti-sol- 

tendril lunged frantically in an effort vent! Quick! I’ve got a drop of that 
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aqua diabolo on my hand!” 

Blake reacted at once, snatching a 
small bottle from a case at his belt and 
jerking out its stopper with his teeth. 

_He„up_ended it on the spot Folsome 
indicated. Folsome - grimaced:-" ----- 
“Better be burned a little than poi- 
soned a lot,” the cadaverous Blake 



veyed the outlandish member of the 
plant kingdom which had inspired 
their precipitous retreat. 

Like a bloated and evil caricature 
of floral greed, the dead-white stalk 
of the plant reared its swollen bulbous 
-length .a_d_o?en feet above the heads 
of the two men. Surmouhting'“the 
bloated stem was a broad inverted 



barked. 

. Folsome nodded, staring at the raw 
circular pit that had appeared on the 
back of his strong brown hand. 

“Thanks, Jess.” 

“For nothing,” Blake said gruffly, 
applying an adhesive compress to the 
wound. “This first aid doctoring is 
like the old custom of allowing a con- 
demned murderer to order what he 
likes for his last meal. They hanged 
him anyway. Well, those damned 
devil-plants will soon have every atom 
of carbon left on Earth. Then what 
will it matter whether I saved your 
hand or not?” 

Blake’s melancholy brown eyes sur- 



saucer of a hideous mottled blue, and 
from the periphery of the cap a dozen 
sinuous tendrils emanated from as 
many scarlet depressions around its 
circumference. 

Folsome grinned wryly. “While 
there’s life there’s hope,” he said. 
That’s what John Overman thinks, 
anyway. You haven’t much faith in 
him, have you, Jess?” 

“Don’t like him,” Blake said sourly. 
“Never did.” 

“Who does? But that doesn’t de- 
tract from his scientific ability. That 
doesn’t keep our fellow scientists, or 
us for that matter, from attending the. 
conference he’s called for today. 
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Maybe he really has got something, 
Jess” 

“Humph!” the dour young scientist 
grunted. “To quote a phrase that’s 
come down to us from a past age : I’m 
from Missouri, I’ve got to be shown.” 

“Then let’s hurry. We’re late as it 
is.” 

Jess Blake spat in the direction of 
the horrible plant. “I wouldn’t ex- 
pect to find you in the rottenest jun- 
gle,” he said, addressing it. “And I 
find you in a city. In the words of the 
calamity howlers of a bygone age, 
what has the world come to?” 

With a sigh, Folsome turned and 
led the way down the bleak and deso- 
late boulder-strewn waste that once 
had been New York City’s supreme 
pride and glory. That was what the 
world — their world, at any rate — had 
come to. 

No longer was mighty Broadway 
a gleaming fairyland of elaborate 
establishments and bustling multi- 
tudes. No longer did architectural 



miracles tower above a smooth thor- 
oughfare alive with darting automo- 
biles and scurrying throngs. 

A breeze sighed softly through 
crumbling masonry, sent eddies of 
brown dust scurrying ahead to settle 
slowly upon the rod-deep carpet of 
fine-grained sand. High piles of dis- 
integrating concrete Hanked the de- 
tritis-strewn aisle on either side — the 
crumbling remains of once-mighty 
buildings stood guard over the ghost 
of Broadway, their skeletons of steel 
.all twisted and asymetric, the steel it- 
self pitted with strange marks of ero- 
sion. 

C LARK FOLSOME and Jess 
Blake picked their way cau- 
tiously, avoiding the occasional hum- 
mocks which studded the sand-strewn 
waste. There was reason for caution; 
Once a long sinuous arm shot out 
from behind a hummock with vicious 
greed, and fell short by only a few 
feet. 
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With a shudder, Blake shot a glance 
over his shoulder at the thing which 
grew in the lee of the mound, his 
eyes bitter with loathing. The Devil- 
Plant seemed almost to crouch behind 
its ambush,, its questing tentacle 
eagerly extended. 

Like some loathsome ghoul from a 
hideous nightmare, it fed greedily on 
the decaying remains of a mighty 
civilization — it fed on carbon. 

The two young scientists came in 
sight of their destination. Folsome 
pointed ahead to a broad low struc- 
ture squatting in the midst of the 
desolate ruin. Its low walls and flat 
roof glinted in the noon-day sun with 
iridescent myriad-hued lights, like a 
fabulous jewel in a setting of filth and 
squalor. 

“There she is, Jess — the sanctum of 
the International Scientific Associa- 
tion. Not as ornate or spacious as the 
Association’s institutions of a hun- 
dred years ago, but a step forward 
none the less.” 

“A damn short step,” Blake 
growled. 

As, the two men approached the 
broad structure, a door opened and a 
figure stepped out. Tall, spare, white- 
bearded, he looked what he was — a 
true savant. He greeted them heartily. 

“Glad to see you, Folsome. How’s 
everything, Blake — still taking your 
customary gloomy view of things?” 
Folsome met the older man’s firm 
grip^warmly; -— “Glad to— see™ you. 
Doctor Madrell!” Even Jess Blake’s 
mournful countenance brightened 
perceptibly. 

“Overman here yet?” Folsome 
asked. 

Doctor Madrell nodded. “Come on 
in. We’re just about ready to start. 
Overman has asked to present his 
discovery first, then the floor will 
be open for questions and argument.” 
Inside, the light from the midsum- 
mer sun filtered through the translu- 
cent walls and ceiling of the building, 
illumining the interior with a soft 
opalescent glow. The Association 
had constructed the station entirely 
of silicon dioxide — sand. Not an 
ounce of cement, lime, nor any carbo- 
nate nor material containing carbon 



had entered into its construction. 
The malignant Devil Plants, in their 
eternal search for carbon, could find 
nothing in the building’s substance to 
batten on. 

Now its small auditorium was 
packed writh men of all ages and na- 
tionalities, and hummed with a buzz 
of conversation. There was a tense 
air of expectancy, but the two com- 
' rades, Folsome and Blake, were 
greeted with unconcealed pleasure — 
both were prime favorites. 

Madrell led^them to seats on rough 
sandstone benches. When they were 
seated, ^the room became suddenly 
silent as a man stepped from the Re- 
search Laboratory entry and ascended 
the low dais which occupied the front 
of the auditorium. 



CHAPTER II 
The Horns of the Dilemma 



J OHN OVERMAN was of medium 
height and slight build. His 
narrow aquiline nose, firm thin lips, 
and high forehead portrayed the keen, 
sensitive mind which, in spite of an 
unattractive personality, had carried 
him to the highest levels of the As- 
sociation. 

His pale blue eyes with their almost 
transparent- irises calmly surveyed his 
audience, -and a smile_tinged_with disr_, 
dain curved his thin lips. 

“My skeptical friends,” he began, “I 
have at last solved the problem that 
was foreseen and unsolved for a hun- 
dred years!” 

His words rang and struck sparks 
like a hammer on an anvil — the ring 
of pride, the sparks of a fierce ego 
housed in a body of inferior stature. 

“Be skeptical in your minds,” he 
flashed. “That is your right as scien- 
tists. But do not scoff in your hearts. 
That is not your right as fellow 
humans. Humans have no right to be 
proud of their present status upon 
Earth. 

“But a scant century ago, in the 
middle of the 20th century, Man was 
at his peak. His cities dotted the 
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landscape. His buildings thrust their 
spires toward heaven. His roads 
crossed and crisscrossed the conti- 
nents. His machines sped on the sur- 
face of the seven seas, nosed through 
the dim depths, sped through the up- 
per air, produced his needs, lightened 
his labors, made him the seeming mas-- 
ter of his fate. He was proud and he 
had a right to be. 

“But his pride sustained a rude 
shock — the discovery that Earth’s 
atmosphere was slowly losing its car- 
bon dioxide ! 

“His scientists, amazed at the 
phenomenon, immediately looked for 
an unprecedented profusion of plant 
growth which could account for the 
loss. Did they find it? No, they found 
exactly the opposite ! Vegetation was 
on the decrease instead of increase! 

“They searched for a new evolu- 
tionary 'development of marine life 
which, increasing in numbers and 
hence in carbonate manufacture, 
could account for the using up of 
CO a . The reverse was true. Animal 
life was decreasing, as well as plant 
life. Why not? The food supply 
was being reduced. 

“Alarmed, the scientists saw that 
unless the leak in the Carbon Cycle 
were discovered and stopped, the 
atmosphere’s carbon dioxide would 
soon be depleted to a point where the 
food-stuffs raised to support Man’s 
teeming civilization would be insuffi- 
cient. But they could do nothing. 

“The condition became acute. Crop 
failures all over the world brought 
famines that mowed down Earth’s 
population in the tens of millions. 
Desperate, the World governments 
purposely fired the remaining forest 
tracts and flooded limestone beds with 
huge quantities of commercial acids 
in an attempt to return a quantity of 
precious carbon dioxide to the atmos- 
phere. 

“It proved but a temporary alle- 
viation. Man slowly began tb realize 
that he was doomed. 

“But there came a man, a scientist, 
by the name of Elias Covington, who, 
seventy years ago, discovered a 
method of synthesizing organic com- 
pounds from raw carbon. 



“With Covington’s process, it 
seemed once again that human intel- 
lect could encounter and conquer a 
major obstacle to its progress. 

^ H||gUT then it came — that enig- 

JmW matical juggernaut of evil — 
the onslaught of the Devil Plants. 

“Where they come from, how they 
evolved, no one then nor since has ever 
been able to discover — but, like a hide- 
ous horde of parasitic ghouls, they 
have spread and increased until no 
spot on the face of the Earth is free 
of their insidious depredations. 

“What are they? They have the ter- 
rible faculty of dissolving the element 
carbon and transforming it directly 
into organic compounds. They multi- 
ply rapidly and have spread their 
progeny to the four corners of the 
Earth. 

“From the time a microscopic Devil- 
Plant spore settles on carbon-contain- 
ing material until it reaches its ma- 
ture height of fifteen to twenty feet, 
only twenty-four hours elapse. At the 
time of maturity, usually shortly 
after noon each day, each Devil Plant 
bursts, releasing the major part of its 
pilfered carbon in a flood of carbon 
dioxide which scatters the countless 
billions of tiny spores over a vast 
area.’-’ 

Overman paused for the first time, 
but the next instant his voice was 
crackling. “Once again there existed 
an enigma which baffled the best sci- 
entific minds of the world. 

“That is the paradox, gentlemen! 
For, with millions upon countless mil- 
lions of those plants releasing their 
flood of C0 2 day after day, one would 
think that the atmospheric content of 
the gas must surely increase. But the 
most precise analyses show no increase 
whatever. 

“In some mysterious and utterly un- 
accountable way the enormous volume 
of gas disappears entirely after a few 
short hours. 

“It is fifty years now that those ma- 
lignant plants have been matting 
Earth’s surface, seeking out every 
gram of carbon contained in the ves- 
tigial deposits of coal and oil over- 
looked by man, every grain of the ele- 
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ment contained in the vast beds of 
sedimentary rocks, in building stone, 
in the structures man has erected. 

“But man’s structures have not been 
enough. Like harpies they crouch, 
waiting for man himself, for anything 
animal, to come within range of their 
prehensile tentacles. 

“They have been all too successful. 
Where two billion humans once lived 
upon Earth, there now remain a scant 
hundred thousand. The rest have 
either perished of hunger or have suc- 
cumbed to the direct onslaught of the 
Devil Plants. And we can look for- 
ward, unless something is done, to the 
ultimate perishing of the Race of 
Man!” 

John Overman paused again and his 
pale blue eyes flamed. 

“But something can be done!” he 
cried, “and something will! For I 
have found the answer to the challenge 
to Man’s continued existence-7-I have 
found the defense, the only defense 
against this devilish enemy !” 

John Overman lowered his voice, 
leaned forward. His audience waited 
tensely, held in thrall by the scientist’s 
fanatical confidence. 

“It’s simple,” Overman said, and he 
seemed almost to hiss the words. “If 
there is no longer enough Carbon in 
the world to support life, why not use 
silicon?” 

The spell was suddenly broken. A 
dozen men sprang to their feet, all 
talking at once, denying, expostulat- — 
ing, attacking, ridiculing. 

UT again the disdainful smile 
twisted the corners of Overman’s 
thin lips. He waved them down. 
“Listen,” he said, and there were over- 
tones of proud arrogance in the hissed 
word. “Silicon is the one element in 
the long list known to Man which 
comes closest in character to carbon. 
Each has three allatropic forms: 
amorphous, graphitoidal, and crystal- 
line. Each shows similar tendencies 
to unite with identical elements in the 
same proportions. Each has an ex- 
tremely high melting point. Outside 
the variations of physical appearance 
and atomic weight, the one main dif- 
ference lies in the fact that Carbon 



easily unites again and again with it- 
self and several other elements to form 
chain and ring or cyclic compounds. 
In this characteristic lies the ability of 
Carbon to form massive complex mole- 
cules which we call Organic Com- 
pounds. 

“Now, attend to what I say ! If Sili- 
con could be forced to emulate Carbon 
in this respect, there would be no es- 
sential difference remaining between 
the two elements. Gentlemen, I have 
done that! I have forced Silicon to 
combine and recombine, both with it- 
self and with atoms of Oxygen and 
other elements, forming chain and ring 
compounds as complex and varied as 
any organic compounds! 

“So we come to the problem that has 
brought us here — the solution of man- 
kind’s difficulties, the defense against 
the enemy that threatens the existence 
of his race. Gentlemen, I put this 
proposition before you : if silicon may 
be made to replace carbon in all its 
phases of existence, why not replace 
the carbon atoms in the human bor’y 
with atoms of silicon?” 

The scientists no longer expostu- 
lated, they were silent. 

“If that were done,” Overman con- 
tinued with a twisted smile, “the struc- 
ture of the human body would remain 
essentially unchanged, except insofar 
as the silico-hydrates and Silico-pro- 
teins varied in some insignificant re- 
spects from the carbon compounds 
which they replaced imthe various tis- 
sues.” 

But the scientists were recovering 
from their stupefaction, and Overman 
had to hold up a quieting hand. 

“Think what such a transformation 
would do for the human race,” he 
cried.. “Mankind could expand with- 
out bound or limit. No longer would 
there be any necessity of limiting pop- 
ulation, nor of spending precious 
hours, days and years in the unending 
search for food. For silicon com- 
prises, with oxygen, an overwhelming 
percentage of the earth!” 

He paused, but this time there was 
no response save silence, and he con- 
tinued in a low, vibrant voice. 

“I have discovered a way of catalyz- 
ing the reaction whereby the atoms of 
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Carbon in the molecules of the human 
body may be entirely replaced by 
atoms of Silicon. I have designed and 
constructed a reaction chamber and 
the necessary equipment to bring 
about this metamorphosis. 

“I propose that every human being 
left on Earth undergo this — human 
equation !” 

He had won them! Their scientific 
minds had grasped his tremendously 
daring idea! They rose, and this time 
the dominant shouts were of approval. 

But the minority was vocal. It made 
itself heard. It threatened to dissolve 
the meeting in pandemonium. 

C LARK FOLSOME threw himself 
into the breach, realizing that 
these worried, hungry men might 
easily come to blows. 

“Sit down, all of you,” he cried. 
“Let’s not sacrifice our dignity as hu- 
man beings! After all, it’s about all 
we have left. Let us consider Over- 
man’s proposal like the scientists we 
are,, instead of harried humans whose 
hunger is perpetually alive. 

“I for one don’t doubt the possibility 
that some form of life might exist 
which had for an elemental basis some 
other substance than Carbon. How- 
ever, during the millions of years 
which have elapsed since the first fee- 
ble life struggles of primitive, elemen- 
tal life-stuff, there is not the slightest 
sign that any living thing has ever 
evolved with any element other than 
carbon as its basic substance. 

“There must be a reason for that, 
and logic dictates what that reason is : 
Nature will not tolerate anything but 
the organic bases of life as we know 
it — the carbon base. 

“Assuming that that* base can be 
changed — to silicon as suggested by 
our distinguished colleague — would 
the game be worth the candle? It 
might be a defense against the Devil 
Plants — I believe it would be — but 
would it be a defense against Nature, 
the Nature that has told us what she 
wanted in a million year-long record 
— man — protoplasmic — organic — car- 
bon-based. In short, should we risk' 
destroying in a few short days, with- 
out further question, the laborious as- 



says and tests that Nature conducted 
throughout the thousand millennia of 
the centuries? There must be some 
other way. I am for waiting and look- 
ing for it.” 

Folsome stopped, sought out Jess 
Blake’s eyes and saw his friend clasp 
his hands and shake them over his 
head in approval. A spokesman for 
the Overman position strode to the 
platform. 

“Folsome says ‘Wait,’ ” he said. “I 
say there’s no time to wait. The hu- 
man race has been trying to discover 
the fate of the lost carbon for a hun- 
dred years ! The ablest scientists of 
three generations have expended their 
entire efforts in the attempt to trace 
it, and have failed. We have reached 
our last stand. Overman offers a pos- 
sible way out. If we do not grasp this 
chance, however slim, we aire unques- 
tionably doomed. At any rate it will 
do no harm to give it a trial. I’m for 
giving it a trial !” 

“Vote!” rapped John Overman. 

The vote was taken. It was two to 
one against the position taken by 
Clark Folsome. 

Overman smiled crookedly. “I knew 
we were not cowards,” he said. “I 
knew we were not crawling craven 
creatures unworthy of the name Man, 
cringing before a sacrifice made for 
the future of our race. Would not 
any one of us be glad to give his life, 
if he might by so doing perpetuate the 
race? Let us adjourn to the labora- 
tory.” 

He turned and led the way. 



CHAPTER III 
Carbon Into Silicon 



T HE center of the research labora- 
tory was occupied by a transparent 
cylinder jvhose base rested on a foot- 
thick mat of insulation. Except for 
the metallic chair which occupied its 
interior, and for the door set in pneu- 
matic casements, the object might have 
been a giant tube in a modern broad- 
casting station. 

However, its purpose was far stran- 
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ger than the mere conversion and am- 
plification of electro-magnetic'- im- 
pulses. For it was the reaction cham- 
ber in which the astounding chemical 
equation broached by John Overman 
was to take place — -not between two 
inanimate chemical substances, but 
between silicon as one ingredient, and 
a human being as the other ! 

Overman paused before the cylinder 
and turned to the group of scientists 
who stood in a rough semi-circle, eye- 
ing the strange apparatus with a mix- 
ture of expressions. 

“The principle of the Reaction 
Chamber is simple,” he said. “The 
cathode at the top, and the metal floor 
which is the anode, form the age-old 
familiar equipment for the electrolytic 
transference and depositing of mat- 
ter. In a way all that the process 
amounts to is electro-plating, except 
that there is a complete replacement 
and exchange of 1 component sub- 
stances. 

“The substance which catalyzes the 
reaction is none other than the insidi- 
ous venom of the Devil Plants! A 
vaporous mixture of oxygen and finely 
divided particles of the carbon-solvent, 
aqua diabolo, is fed into the reaction 
chamber through the tube at the top, 
then a multi-phased high-frequency 
current is thrown on the electrodes of 
the cylinder. 

“An atomic bombardment of silicon 
atoms from the cathode pelts the or- 
ganic substance occupying^ the cylin- 
der. The release of the carbon atoms 
from their complex molecules to make 
way for the silicon replacement is 
catalyzed by the presence of the aqua 
diabolo, which then enters into the 
equation by combining with the dis- 
placed carbon. 

“Finally, when the reaction is com- 
plete, the occupant of the chamber is 
no longer composed of complex car- 
bon molecules, but of silicon com- 
pounds in which the element silicon 
retains exactly the same relative posi- 
tions as did its predecessor, carbon.” 

Overman paused dramatically, 
glanced from one to another of his au- 
dience. “We are ready!” he said. 

A young scientist, imbued with 
Overman’s passion, stepped forward. 



“I am ready, sir,” he said. “You are 
the only one who understands the op- 
eration of the equipment. You are 
needed to promote and continue your 
invaluable work. I will be the first to 
try the — Equation.” 

Overman scrutinized him keenly, 
hesitated for a moment, then said 
softly, “All right, Paul. Enter, 
please.” 

Overman opened the _door at the 
base of the cylinder, and instructed 
the subject to remove his clothing. In 
a few moments the young scientist 
was seated naked within the confines 
of the reaction chamber. Overman 
shook hands with him, frowned slight- 
ly at the expression of venerative trust 
on the youngster’s face, then closed 
the door and tightened the clamps, 
hermetically sealing the chamber. 

He moved to the instrument board 
beside the reaction chamber, and ad- 
justed the kilowatt indicator to an un- 
derscored reading. He opened the 
valves on tanks of oxygen and aqua 
diabolo, admitting the substances into 
a mixing and vaporizing chamber, 
from which they were admitted to the 
reaction chamber by the tube at the 
top of the cylinder. 

Then, with a deft motion he closed 
the switch, throwing the current on 
the electrodes of the equation cham- 
ber. 

B NSIDE the weird transparent tube, 
thebodyofi the young-scientist - 
jerked violently and continued to jerk. 
An almost visible stream of radiations 
poured from the cathode at the dome 
of the cylinder, streaming down upon 
his figure, which writhed and quivered 
in seeming agony at their impact. An 
eerie opalescent haze emanated from 
his body, surrounding and shielding it 
from the view of the onlookers. Slow- 
ly the haze increased in density, vast 
streamers of radiant energy flickered 
and danced in its nebulosity, weaving 
a corruscating cylinder of iridescent 
fire around the thing it enveloped. 

For moments that seemed an eter- 
nity, Overman watched a dial whose 
pointer moved slowly from the lower 
to the higher end of its graduations. 
The scientists stood utterly breathless, 
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watching the weird miracle within the 
tube. 

At last the pointer reached its up- 
per limits, and Overman threw open 
the switch. 

Slowly the opaque nebulous mass 
thinned as the vapor within the cylin- 
der was drawn off through the exhaust 
line, until finally the tense men caught 
a vague glimpse . of the body within. 

A sharp hiss of indrawn breaths rent 
the silence of the room. 

Inside the great tube, the young 
scientist sat stiffly, rigidly erect in 
the gleaming metallic chair. The 
healthy tan of his strong young fea- 
tures had been replaced by an awful 
toneless gray that tortured the ability 
of human eyes to interpret its hideous 
shade. The white of his lean muscular 
body had given way to a darker vari- 
ation of that terrible lifeless gray — 
and his eyes — 

Hideous red irises set in eyeballs of 
a black so intense that it was a total 
absence of radiation or reflection, 
stared malignantly out at the- men who 
surrounded the cylinder! The strong 
regular features were contorted in a 
horrible mask of malificence. The 
watching scientists gasped. What was 
this evil thing? 

Overman finished closing the valves 
from the oxygen and aqua diabolo 
tanks, exhausted the impregnated 
gases from the cylinder, then un- 
screwed the clamps and opened the 
port at the base of the Equation Cham- 
ber. 

Stiffly, awkwardly, the Silicon Man 
arose from the chair, took one hesi- 
tant step forward, then collapsed into 
Overman’s arms. 

Overman gently lowered the hide- 
ous figure to the floor, bent over it for 
a tense moment, then straightened up 
slowly. 

“Gentlemen,” he said. “He is gone.” 

A soft exhalation of breaths broke 
the silence that followed. 

“Then- — ” one of the scientists at 
last ventured, “ — the experiment is a 
failure?” 

Overman shook his head vigorously. 
“Not at all. It simply means that the 
safe limit of power had to be estab- 
lished by experiment. It seems that 



there is a certain limit of reaction 
speed which the metabolism of a liv- 
ing organism can survive. Unfor- 
tunately that limit was exceeded in 
this, our first experiment.” 

His audience recoiled, disagreeably 
affected by the impersonal tone of 
Overman’s voice. 

Overman turned to the instrument 
panel, reset the output indicator at. a 
lower figure, then turned back to the 
group. 

“This time I am certain there will 
be no danger. The completion of the 
equation will require more time be- 
cause of the lower potential, but it 
will not be fatal to a living organism. 
We are ready for another volunteer. 

OLSOME’S voice broke sharply. 
“Don’t do it !” he said vehemently. 
He wheeled on the group of scien- 
tists. “Did you see what happened to 
Paul? Not just his death — his trans- 
formation! You saw the expression 
on< his face,' the evil light in' his eyes. 
Certainly you who knew him. couldn’t 
mistake that change for anything 
other than an intrinsic and terrible al- 
teration in the fundamental make-up 
of this very character!” 

Most of the scientists nodded in 
agreement. But Overman, enraged 
by the reversal of his audience, wrath- 
fully spat out a single sentence. 

“Cowards!” he shouted. “Then 
I’ll be the next!” 

He turned to the instrument panel, 
closed the power switch and flicked 
open the valves — then leaped into the 
equation chamber and closed the door, 
fastening the interior clamps. 

Slowly he sank down on the chair as 
he felt the cruel bruising impact of 
that mighty stream of silicon atoms 
from the overhead cathode. 

In another moment the gaseous 
mixture of oxygen and aqua diablo 
was filtering into the chamber, absorb- 
ing the carbon atoms displaced by the 
silicon bombardment. 

Once again the haze evolved into an 
opaque shroud which surrounded 
Overman’s writhing form. Slowly the 
dancing opalescent flecks of light 
grew to a cylinder of stratified radi- 
ance, concealing Overman from the 
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eyes of his aghast colleagues. 

Folsome watched the equation indi- 
cator until it approached the upper 
limits of its dial, then as he had seen 
Overman do, he shut off the power and 
the gas mixture, and opened the ex- 
haust valve to clear the vapor from 
the chamber. 

Moments later. Overman’s form 
again became visible to the tensely 
watching men. 

His thin, almost ascetic features 
had turned to that hideous undefin- 
able dead-gray. The whites of his 
eyes were that deep unfathomable 
black, framing the pale wan yellow 
of the irises like patches of inky 
space pierced by malignant alien rays 
of light. 

The dead-gray features contorted 
in an expression so hideously 
malevolent that even Folsome 
flinched. 

Overman struggled weakly to his 
feet, wavered unsteadily for a mo- 
ment, then released the catches on 
the door of the Equation Chamber 
and stepped from its confines — a liv- 
ing Silicon Man. 

For an instant his changed eyes 
gleamed with a strange alien glint as 
he faced his fellow scientists. Then, 
with visible effort, he forced the in- 
. credibly sardonic and evil expression 
from his face, and smiled at his stu- 
pefied audience. 

“Well, it wasn’t so bad after all.” 
Hisvbice^h'eld a peculiar “metallic 
quality that rasped the auditory 
nerves of the group. He seemed to 
radiate an inefFable wave of evil ! 

He spoke again, and Folsome 
winced at the discordant overtones in 
his voice. 

“The way is now open. There is no 
longer any barrier between man and 
the supreme fulfillment of his every 
ambition^ his every desire.^. We — we 
will lead the way in the conversion of 
man from a puny, dying carbon-crea- 
ture to a new and radiant being of 
Silicon. Let us delay no longer!” 

In spite of the disaster to one of 
their group, and of this hideous 
transformation of Overman, it seemed 
’that once again he would sway the 
majority of the group to his side. A 



cheer broke from the younger mem- 
bers of the audience, and they 
swarmed forward to congratulate 
him, 

B UT Folsome, sick at heart, 
turned and started, from the 
room. He was joined by Dr. Ma- 
drell and Blake, who followed him 
silently out into the clean warmth of 
the midsummer day. 

“Well,” said Folsome , slowly, 
“that’s that.” 

“Yes,” growled Blake. “That’s 
Overman. He always impressed me 
as being as cold as stone — and now he 
is one.” 

Folsome straightened with an ex- 
clamation. 

“That’s it!” he ejaculated. “That’s 
it!” 

Dr. Madrell and Blake looked at 
him in astonishment. 

“Sorry,” he said shortly. “Just had 
an idea of what might’ have happened 
to our carbon.” 

“You .take it calmly,” gaped Blake. 
“I suppose you just remembered 
where you put it.” 

“Let’s get going,” Folsome snapped 
back. “I’ll tell you on the way what 
my idea is.” 

The trio plodded back through the 
pitiful remnant of the once mighty 
city, picking its way cautiously 
among the mounds and hillocks of dis- 
integrating masonry, avoiding by a 
wide margih'“the occasional - bloated 
Devil-Plants., 

At last Folsome came to a stop be- 
fore a one story stone structure which 
had escaped the ravages of the Devil- 
Plants by reason of its silicon com- 
position. He swung open the double 
Iron doors which guarded the en- 
trance, and led his companions inside. 

The room was occupied by a bulk- 
ing object covered with a tarpaulin. 
Folsome and his two companions 
carefully pulled aside the tarp, soaked 
in anti-solvent to forestall the Devil 
Plants, and disclosed a trim air- 
speedster with folded helicopter 
vanes. 

“The only one left in the world as 
far as I know,” Folsome said softly. 
“And there’s probably the last hun- 
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dred gallons of gasoline. I’ve kept it 
for use in an emergency, and that 
emergency has arisen.. We’re going 
somewhere.” 

The three men tenderly wheeled 
the trim ship out upon the sandy 
waste which had once been a broad 
avenue in the heart of the residen- 
,-tial district. Moments later they had 
transferred every drop of the precious 
gasoline to the capacious tanks. They 
filled the battery, which had been 
stored dry-charged, then took their 
places in the small but comfortable 
cabin of the little ship. 

After a few preliminary trials, the 
motor burst into full-throated song, 
and moments later the only plane re- 
maining in the world left the ground 
and soared high above the crumbling 
remains of a mighty city. 



CHAPTER IV 
Descent Into Hell 



OLSOME turned the ship’s nose 
to the West and slowly advanced 
throttle until the staunch little plane 
clove the air like a streamlined 
meteor. 

“Well, what’s on your mind, 
Clark?” Dr. Madrell gently reminded 
Folsome of his promised explanation. 

“Just this,” said Folsome slowly. 
“If the carbon and carbon dioxide are 
no longer on or above the surface of 
the Earth, then they must be beneath 
it!” 

“So what?” Blake barked. 

“So we’re on our way to Yellow- 
stone Park, with its countless thou- 
sands of openings into the bowels of 
the Earth,” Folsome said calmly. 

“I’ll be jiggered,” Blake breathed. 

Hours later the trim little ship 
circled slowly over the once-beautiful, 
fascinating Yellowstone Park. Fol- 
some brought the craft lower and 
lower over the desolate region near 
the former site of Old Faithful Camp. 
The three men scrutinized the scene 
below them in amazement, for no- 
where was there any sign of active 
hot-springB or geysers. 



As they circled lower and lower, 
it became apparent that even Old 
Faithful had been inactive for many 
years. 

Suddenly the plane dropped with 
sickening speed, straight for the 
mouth of the extinct geyser. Fol- 
some fought frantically, trying to 
pull the plane from that tremendous 
down-draft. 

Down and down they hurtled until 
it seemed inevitable that they would 
crash directly over the yawning 
geyser tube. 

At the last moment Folsome 
turned the ship’s nose straight down, 
then suddenly levelled off and gunned 
the motor viciously. The little craft 
wavered hesitantly, then shot out of 
the vortex of descending air only a 
dozen feet above the ground. 

They made a gentle landing. Fol- 
some stepped from the ship, a hun- 
dred yards from the extinct geyser, 
and wiped the beads of moisture from 
his forehead. 

“Whew I” he gasped. “Looked for 
a minute like Mephistopheles had 
given us a rush invitation.” 

His companions stepped from the 
plane. Blake grinned weakly, said 
nothing. Folsome stared toward the 
yawning bore of the geyser tube. 

“Looks like there’s a hole some- 
where below, anyhow,” he said. “Won- 
der where all that air’s going?” 

“We almost found out,” growled 
Blake. “Now what?” 

In answer, Folsome rummaged in 
the storage compartment of the ship 
and brought out a roll of cable and 
three flashlights. 

Cautiously the three approached the 
v rim of the geyser tube, marvelling at 
the tremendous draft of air descends 
ing into the opening. Folsome made 
the cable fast to a projecting horn of 
rock on a nearby boulder and lowered 
the other end down the geyser. 

He raised and lowered the cable 
tentatively. 

“Think it’s reached a place where 
the tube levels off,” he said. “I’ll take 
a look and jerk the cable three times 
if everything’s okay. Here goes.” 

He clambered over the rim, bracing 
himself against the downdraft of air, 
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and started down the cable hand over 
hand. 

Madrell and Blake leaned out over 
the opening, watching him tensely 
until the dark of the depths swal- 
lowed him, then waited restlessly for 
the signal. Moment after moment 
they watched the motionless line. 
Blake finally jumped to his feet and 
was ready to go down after his com- 
rade when the cable moved with three 
distinct jerks. 

H E heaved a sigh of relief, low- 
ered himself over the rim, slid 
down the cable a few feet, then waited 
until he saw Dr. Madrell hanging on 
the line above him, outlined against 
the sky. 

A little later the three friends stood 
together on the slope of a gentle in- 
cline where the geyser tube diverted 
its initial vertical descent to a more 
gradual one. 

“What a wind-pipe Old Lady Na- 
ture has!” Folsome exclaimed, brac- 
ing himself against the draft of air 
which almost swept them headlong 
down the tube. 

“Uhhuh,” grunted Blake. “Nice if 
she’d sneeze about now.” 

Folsome flicked on his flashlight 
and turned the beam down the gently 
sloping tube. As far as they could 
see, the lime-incrusted, solution-col- 
ored channel extended down and 

down on a gradual incline. 

“Here we go,” said Folsome, start- 
ing out at a half-trot down the slope. 
Dr. Madrell followed close behind, 
and Blake brought up the rear, mum- 
bling something about “a grave dig- 
ger’s Paradise.” 

Gradually the passage assumed a 
steeper pitch and before long they 
found it necessary to dig in their heels 
to keep from being swept down the 
incline by the descending draft of air. 

Suddenly they came out into a 
spherical chamber where the boiling 
solutions of the geyser had eroded a 
room in the solid rock. A pool of 
stagnant liquid of a bilious green hue 
lay in a shallow depression at the side 
of the chamber, 

The three friends choked and 
retched at the disgusting, nauseating 



odor which emanated from it. Fol- 
some held a hand over his mouth and 
nose and stepped to the brim of the 
pool. His eyes opened wide, and he 
gestured to the others. Holding their 
bFeaths to exclude the foul odor, they 
stepped to the edge. 

Half immersed in the shallow depth 
of green liquid they saw something 
they could not classify, scientifically 
trained though they were. 

Disintegrated and corroded by the 
action of the liquid in the pool, what 
appeared to be the remains of a weird 
and fantastic creature lay in a shal- 
low depth of bilious liquid. 

“What in the name of Heaven is 
it?” Dr. Madrell exclaimed, leaning 
closer in an attempt to recognize even 
one familiar feature in the anatomy 
of the grotesque thing. 

“You mean what was it!” grunted 
Blake, backing away from the sicken- 
ing stench. 

Half like a giant snail, half 
like a great, hideous centipede, yet 
strangely like neither, the ' half-de- 
composed thing in the pool sent icy 
spasms of fear surging through the 
minds of the three companions. It was 
not so much a physical fear as the ab- 
struse haunting fear of the unknown. 

Folsome shivered qnd turned away. 
He quickened his- steps as he turned 
back into the descending passage 
which led from the strange chamber. 

Dr. M adre ll and Blake b ot h hea ved 
sighs of relief when they were clear 
of the room, and took deep breaths of 
the comparatively clean fresh air. 

They continued downward. The 
sloping gullet seemed bottomless. It 
led again and again into chambers 
eaten out of solid rock, and sometimes 
into. constrictions where the bore was 
so narrow they had to crawl through 
on their hands and knees. 

1 Down and ever down the geyser 
tube extended, until they were miles 
below the 'surface of the Earth. 

Suddenly Folsome, in the lead, 
stopped and held up a hand. 

“Do you hear anything?” he asked. 

T HJ£ three men held their breaths, 
straining to catch the slightest 
vibration in the silence that followed. 
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Then they heard it. Dimly and 
faintly, a low throbbing pulsation 
through the columns of air in the nar- 
row passage. 

“Dame Nature seems to have the 
hiccups,” suggested Blake. 

“Maybe we’re penetrating to the 
zone of volcanic activity that formerly 
activated the geyser,” said Dr. Ma- 
drell. 

Folsome shook his head. “No per- 
ceptible rise in temperature. Can’t be 
much heat or we’d feel it immediately 
in this small passage.” 

He started forward again, the oth- 
ers following with ears straining to 
catch the slightest sound. 

Gradually the throbbing grew more 
and more intense, until it beat like 
huge hammers of solid sound. 

Finally, when they knew that any 
further increase in volume would be 
absolutely unbearable, a faint light 
showed in the jet of the bore just 
ahead. 

In a moment they had emerged 
from the narrow confines of the tube, 
onto the floor of a cavern so vast it 
seemingly had no bounds. 

A bluish green glow permeated the 
air, illumining the place like phos- 
phorescent displays at sea, or perhaps 
mote like the Aurora Borealis, for 
there seemed to be a stratification of 
the luminous haze, each band of soft- 
toned shade giving way gradually to a 
different hue. > 

‘'Talk about Hell’s Half-Acre,” 
mumbled Blake. “Here’s a whole 
ranch — with a rainbow to boot !” 

“Look!” Folsome shouted above 
the throbbing din of sound. He 
pointed to one side, beyond the en- 
trance to the tube. 

A mighty mass of machinery was 
dimly visible in the strange halflight 
of the huge cavern. Tremendous 
wheels revolved with a ponderous 
monotony. Eccentric gears, trans- 
ferred the motion to yard-thick rods. 
Mighty cylinders gave forth a deep 
vibrant throb as the thrust was trans- 
ferred to laboring pistons. Towering 
spiral coils loomed in the background, 
suspended above great gleaming 
metal vats. And beyond the vats lay 
acres upon acres of strange incompre- 



hensible mechanisms. 

For long moments the three men 
stood, utterly dazed at the unbeliev- 
able sight. Suddenly Dr. Madrell ut- 
tered a startled scream of warning. 

Folsome and Blake wheeled about. 

Darting toward them with astound- 
ing speed were three incredible 
Things! 

“God in Heaven !” Folsom breathed. 
“They’re the — Thing in the Pool !” 

Frantically the three men turned 
and ran in a vain attempt to gain the 
entry to the geyser tube. The at- 
tempt was worse than futile. In 
another instant the onrushing fantas- 
tic juggernauts had overtaken and 
grasped them in short tentacular arms. 

The grip squeezed the breath out of 
them. They lost consciousness. 

When Folsome awoke and painfully 
struggled to a sitting position, Dr. 
Madrell and Blake were bending over 
him, relief in their eyes now that he 
had regained consciousness. 

“All right, old man?" asked Blake 
anxiously, helping him to his feet. 

Folsome nodded, wincing with the 
paiji of his bruised muscles. 

“Just where are we?” he asked won- 
deringly, turning to examine his sur- 
roundings. 

/TT\N all sides were masses of 
vLjy strange incomprehensible ap- 
paratus. At one side of the room, tier 
after tier of metal canisters were 
stacked in neat rows. Dozens of great 
stone crocks occupied a corner of the 
room. It looked like an abandoned 
or unused laboratory. 

“Evidently the Things are highly 
intelligent,” he said. “What do you 
suppose they are going to do with 
us?” 

“You tell me what they are, and I’ll 
tell you what they’re going to do,” 
growled Blake. 

“I have a good idea what they are,” 
said Folsome. 

“All right. Professor. Tell us.” 

“They’re Silicon Creatures.” 

“What?” 

“Silicon Creatures. Things whose 
structural substance has silicon in- 
stead of carbon as a basis. Just like 
Overman — now.” 
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“How do you know?” 

“Common sense. There’s no sun 
down here to enable plants to convert 
carbon dioxide into edible matter. 
Besides, they feel and look like things 
made out of a strange, unnatural com- 
pounds.” 

Blake and' Dr. Madrell nodded in 
agreement, remembering their cap- 
ture, and the nauseating sensations 
brought by contact with the Things. 

A sharp click and a rasping sound 
from the corner of the room brought 
the three men to startled attention.- 
They searched apprehensively for/the 
source, wondering if the Silicon Crea- 
tures were returning. Then they saw 
the diaphragm mounted on the wall of 
the laboratory. 

A metallic voice grated harshly 
through the room. 



CHAPTER V 
The Fiery Etchers 

SUPPOSE you are wonder- 
ing what has happened to your 
lost carbon. I suppose you are also 
wondering how I am able to speak 
your language. 

“As for knowing your language, you 
three are far from being the first hu- 
man beings in the world of the Slag- 
gensT" In years pastwe have 'captured 
and held for study and dissection, a 
great many of your race. You see, we 
have been endeavoring to find the rea- 
son for the essential difference exist- 
ing between organic compounds with 
carbon as a basis, and those same com- 
pounds with silicon as a basis. 

“Why? Because, as you evidently 
realize, we are beings of Silicon rather 
than carbon.' However, we were not 
always so composed— and therein lies 
the reason for the disappearance of 
your carbon. 

“According to our legends, a mil- 
lenia of centuries ago our forefathers 
were composed of complex carbon 
compounds, even as you humans. For 
untold eons they had inhabited a 
planet of Thea, one of your nearer 
stars, evolving an increasingly more 



mighty and intelligent race. 

“Then came the day when an in- 
creased rate of atomic disintegration 
began the transition of their sun into 
a nova. 

“Realizing their danger in time, they 
constructed space ships and fled to 
your planet Earth/ taking refuge in 
this great bubble beneath its crust — 
because its glacier-clad exterior was 
hostile to life. 

“Faced with starvation after the 
available carbon was exhausted, the 
scientists developed a method of sub- 
stituting silicon for carbon in the 
bodies of the Slaggens.” 

Folsome, Blake and Madrell stared 
at each other in amazement. Over- 
man’s discovery made - an eon ago ! 
Applied, even as Overman had applied 
it. 

The metallic voice continued, “It 
seemed that now all their troubles 
were over, for silicon is Earth’s most 
abundant solid. However, after un- 
told centuries of time, one thing be- 
came increasingly apparent. Our 
race was not changing nor evolving 
toward a higher life ! 

“Unlike Carbon Creatures, our com- 
plex silicon pseudo-organic com- 
pounds are not subject to small varia- 
tions and changes which produce what 
you call mutations. Mutations, of 
course, are the inheritable fluctuations 
in the mental and physical structure 
of 'a species, and are the~one arid‘only~ 
means by which an organism can at- 
tain a higher plane of existence. 

“Realizing that as Silicon Creatures, 
our race was doomed to eternal stag- 
nation, we determined to transmute 
ourselves back into carbon beings. 

“In order to secure the essential car- 
bon, we sealed off the channel of the 
geyser tube and excavated an exten- 
sion to communicate with our. cavern. 
We constructed the apparatus — which 
you saw — to extract the carbon diox- 
ide from the atmosphere and convert 
it into a liquid carbon-oxygen com- 
pound. 

“In a short time, however, we had 
exhausted the CO z content of Earth’s 
surface atmosphere and still had only 
a small fraction -of the carbon we 
needed. 
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“Then our scientists, after years of 
endless experimentation, finally 
evolved what you humans call the 
Devil-Plants. Then, instead of the al- 
most impossible task of ascending to 
the surface of the Earth, conquering 
its people and laboriously extracting 
the carbon from the limestone and 
coal, we merely released the spores 
of the Devil-Plants and waited for 
them to do the rest. 

“At last, after years of effort, we are 
ready. Tomorrrow will see the first 
of the Slaggens transformed once 
more into normal carbon beings. After 
a million years of stagnation, once 
again our race will begin an ascending 
evolution toward the ultimate. 

“You will be held until we deter- 
mine whether the transformation will 
be successful. If anything untoward 
occurs in the process, we may be able 
to determine our error through a care- 
ful analysis of the molecular forma- 
tion of your body tissues. 

“Until tomorrow.” 

SHARP click sounded from the 
diaphragm, indicating the con- 
nection had been severed. 

“Until tomorrow!” muttered Blake. 
“We’ve got to find some way out of 
here!” 

“We’ve got to find some way to re- 
lease the carbon dioxide before these 
Things use it for their transforma- 
tion!” Folsome said tensely. 



“How?” inquired Doctor Madrell. 
“As soon as we stepped outside, 
we’d be run down by a dozen Slaggens. 
And as far as I know, there’s nothing 
that would harm the brutes. Their 
silicon-oxygen compounds are so 
damn stabled that nothing outside of 
melting them down would even muss 
their hair — if they have any.” 

“Wait a minute!” exclaimed Pol- 
some in a low voice. “What about the 
Thing in the Pool? There is some- 
thing that would muss their hair — and 
then some! Remember what glaziers 
used to use to etch glass? And glass 
is mainly silicon dioxide.” 

“Hydro-fluoric acid !” exclaimed Dr. 
Madrell. “But where — ” 

“Here ! If this is a scientific labora- 
tory, it’s bound to have some!” 

Folsome started toward the tiers of 
canisters at the end of the room. 

Within an hour the three had lo- 
cated a dozen tins of sodium floride 
and a huge crock of sulfuric acid. 

“What’s to prevent our being well- 
etched, along with the Slaggens?” de- 
manded Blake. “Fluorine is devilish 
stuff to work with.” 

Folsome pointed to several huge 
cakes of a white substance. 

“Paraffine,” he said. “We’ll have to 
coat ourselves with it, pour the acid on 
the fluoride, hold our breaths and 
make a dash for the geyser tube.” 

A half hour later the three men had 
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finished coating each other with a thin 
layer of warm plastic wax. They 
opened the dozen tins of fluoride, un- 
capped the crock of acid and carried 
it to the door of the laboratory. Fol- 
some returned to the stack of reagents 
and came back carrying a small bottle. 

“All 6et?” he asked tensely. The 
others nodded. 

“Then let’s go!” 

With the words, the three men 
snatched up can after can of the fluor T 
ide, emptying it out in the narrow cor- 
ridor between the endless row of huge 
vats which flanked the laboratory 
building. Hurriedly they maneuvered 
the acid crock to the opening, then 
Folsome motioned the others out. 

As soon as they were in the clear, he 
stepped out the door, turned, upset the 
acid vat, flooding the fluoride, then 
scurried frantically up the corridor 
after Blake and Madrell. 

As he came abreast of the huge , 
metal tanks, he snatched the bottle 
from his pocket, uncorked it, and 
tossed it into the great vat of liquid 
carbon-oxygen compound. 

He glanced back, saw two Slaggens 
come racing down ,the corridor to- 
ward him. As they reached the fum- 
ing pile of fluoride, they slowed down, 
staggered, then fell twisting and 
writhing in pain. / 

Frantically the three men raced for 
the geyser tube, trying to gain its 
-refuge~before the~hydrogen~fluoride' L 
was dissipated and other Slaggens 
took up the chase. 

They emerged from the corridor 
formed by the rows of vats, and Fol- 
some, glancing back, saw a dozen of 
the silicon creatures converging upon 
them from every direction. He urged 
his companions to greater effort. 

At last they saw the yawning en- 
trance directly before them. But al-/ 
most at their heels were a dozen Slag- 
gens. The three men raced into the 
openingpbreath tearing painfully at 
their throats. 

B EFORE they had traversed the 
bpre a hundred feet, a dull crash- 
ing roar sounded from behind them 
and a violent blast of air sent them 
sprawling. But in a moment they 



were up again, continuing their mad 
race up the sloping tube. Gradually 
and perforce, they slowed their, pace. 
Finally Fplsome stopped, panting for 
breath, and motioned his companions 
to rest. 

“What in the name of all that’s holy 
caused that explosion?” Blake gasped. 

Folsome grinned. “Phosphorus. 
Knew there’d be some uncombined 
oxygen in those tanks of carbon-oxy- 
gen compound., I threw a stick of 
phosphorus into one of the tanks, then 
prayed we’d reach the geyser tube be- 
fore it ignited. We did.” 

Hours later, Folsome carefully set 
the little air-speedster down beside 
the gleaming sanctuary of the Re- 
search Station. The three men jumped 
from the plane and raced into the 
building, hoping against hope that 
Overman had been unable to persuade 
any of his fellows to follow his hor- 
rible example. 

Their relief was tremendous when 
they found the group of scientists in 
the auditorium talking the situation 
over. They found that, because of 
Overman’s queer and incomprehensi- 
ble actions after their departure, the 
others had refused to submit to the 
transition. In an insane rage at their 
refusal, Overman had raced from the 
building and had not been seen since. 

For the next few days the men care- 
fully checked the increase of the at- 
mosphere’s carbon dioxide content — 
resulting from its release by the cumu- 
lative combustion of the compound in 
the cavern of the Slaggens. 

Before long the percentage had in- 
creased from nothing to an oversupply. 
Realizing that a greater carbon diox- 
ide content would be dangerous to hu- 
man life, it was decided to stop the 
flow of gas from the geyser. 

Armed with a dozen sub-atomic 
bombs, Folsome, Blake and Dr. Ma- 
drell once more took off in the air 
speedster for Yellowstone Park. 

As they approached the site of Old 
Faithful, a roaring blast of sound 
could be heard plainly above the 
throbbing of the plane’s motor. Then 
they saw the mighty column of gas 
and steam which shot from the geyser 
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tube, ascending a thousand feet into 
the air. Old Faithful was active once 
more! 

Even as they watched, the column 
slowly died down until only a low 
whisper of gas was escaping from the 
geyser. 

“Must have burned itself out,” said 
Folsome, as he set the plane down be- 
hind a high rock ridge, several hun- 
dred feet from the tube. 

Carefully the three men placed the 
dozen atomic bombs in a circle around 
the circumference of the geyser, set 
the timing device, and took refuge be- 
hind the sheltering ridge of rock a 
hundred yards away. 

Folsome looked at his watch, calcu- 
lating the time to elapse before the 
blast that would seal the geyser, then 
peered around the corner of the shel- 
tering ridge. 

What he saw brought him to his 
feet in wild excitement. He waved 
his hands, beckoned frantically, 
screamed at the top of his voice. 

OHN OVERMAN, the Silicon 
Man, paused for a moment at the 
edge of the geyser tube. His jet black 
eyes with their hideous yellow irises 
gleamed with a malevolence beyond 
comprehension as he cast a single 
glance at Folsome, then turned and 
disappeared over the rim. 

Folsome started to run for the 
geyser, but he was brought down by a 
flying tackle from Blake. 

A moment later a terrific explosion 
rolled them over and over on the 
ground. Pieces of flying earth and 
debris rained down around them. 
Jagged splinters of rock slashed their 
faces and hands. 

When the two had regained their 
feet, staring at the vast crater which 
yawned before them, Blake turned to 
Folsome. 

“You take the cake,” he growled. “If 
you wanted to commit suicide* you’ve 
had plenty of chances the last week, 
without waiting till now. What in the 
devil made Overman do that?” 

Folsome shook his head slowly. 



“Thanks, Jess,” he said. “I guess I 
still looked upon Overman as a human, 
and my impulse was to save him. But 
it’s better this way. He was no longer 
human, How he got here is a mystery. 
Perhaps I was wrong about my pos- 
sessing the only plane. If so, we’ll 
probably find the one he used not far 
from here. 

“Why he came we can only guess. 
What occurred to me must have oc- 
curred to him too, and he came to re- 
verse the equation, to get back the car- 
bon he had bargained away for sili- 
con. Like the silicon creatures, he was 
dissatisfied with his silicon state and 
longed' to be restored to the or- 
ganic, the protoplasmic, the condition 
blessed and sanctified by Nature 
through the millenia-r-the Nature he 
had defied in his scientific arrogance 
and which now cursed him. For, un- 
like the silicon creatures, the bargain 
was of his own making. 

“Perhaps he retained a vestige of 
his humanity, so that he was able to 
understand what he was from a human 
point of view and be repelled by it. 
Perhaps he saw that organic silicon 
compounds are in some obscure way 
vitally different from the carbon com- 
pounds they replaced in his body. 
They affected not only his general 
body metabolism but altered the trend 
of his mental activity, warping it into 
paths so utterly alien to the human 
soul that he recoiled from them in un- 
imaginable anguish. . . .” 

ET’S get back to New York,” 
Blake growled. “We’ve got a 
world to rebuild.” 

“Yes,” said Doctor Madrell. 
“Thanks to Clark Folsome there will 
be people left to rebuild it. They will 
make it a‘ better one, I think, than the 
one formerly known.” 

The tiny plane swiftly winged its 
way eastward over the now sealed 
tomb of the weird Silicon Troglo- 
dytes, which had also become the 
grave of John Overman, the Silicon 
Man. 

The human equation was balanced. 
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HE lighted windows of the 
small sprawling building that 
housed the Isaac Morton re- 
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search party glowed'warmly yellow 
through the shimmering blue twilight 
that shrouded the eerily alien world 
of Titan. 

The countless fumaroles and vents 
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that pockmarked Titan’s crystalline 
grey soil were near the peak of one of 
their regular eleven-day cycles of 
greatest activity, counting time by 
Earth .chronometers. Blue vapor 
poured from the myriad openings in 
billowing clouds that nearly blotted 
from sight the mighty ringed bulk of 
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Saturn high in the sky overhead. 

In the blue miasma which seeped 
from hidden caverns deep in Titan’s 
unknown heart there lurked a menace 
more starkly horrible even than 
Jupiter’s purple death or the dread 
crumbling fever of the Venus swamp 
country. Men who breathed the in- 
sidious poison of that blue vapor died 
— but first they retraced the hideous 
Trail of the Beast. Death, when it 
finally came, was a thing of over- 
whelming relief, both to the victim 
himself and to those who watched the 
horror of his dying moments. 

Inside the insulated walls of the 
building two men were bending low 
over a laboratory table, studying 
specimens of ' Titan’s weird organic 
life. Isaac Morton, the titular head of: 
the party, was a plump little figure of 
a man, with a heavy mop of snow- 
white hair and round cheeks that were 
as vividly red as one of Earth’s apples. 
Blair Kent, his assistant, was, at 
twenty-eight, one of the cleverest re- 
search workers on the field staff of 
the Triplanetary Science Foundation. 

His ruggedly clean-cut face was 
burned brown by the storm and sun 
of pioneer work on every habitable 
planet and moon in the Solar System. 
His tall lean body had been tough- 
ened and hardened until it was a lithe 
thing of steel wire and whipcord. 

For several minutes the two men 
worked in a silence that was broken 
only by the muffled throbbing of the 
power plant that supplied the current 
for the building’s protective screen 
against the monstrous menace of the 
blue vapors that swirled outside the 
walls. Beside them on the table were 
half-emptied flagons of v ar d o g , 
brought to them several minutes ago 
by Morton’s daughter, Ruth. 

Blair Kent drained the last of the 
pungent Saturnian wine. 

“Where’s Laor Zak?” he asked 
abruptly. 

Morton looked up in surprise. 

“Back in his own quarters, I sup- 
pose. Why?” 

“I’m worried about that greasy- 
skinned Martian,” Kent said bluntly. 
“We’re going to have trouble with 
him, and soon.” 



/ 

“Nonsense!” Morton exclaimed 
deprecatingly. “We had a little scene 
with him over that coronite deposit 
this morning, I’ll admit, but he backed 
doWn quickly enough.” 

“Yes, and while he backed down,” 
Kent said, “his eyes were pure red fire 
and his hair was crawling like a nest 
of snakes on his ugly skull. That 
coronite deposit, at the price the stuff 
is bringing right now, is enough to 
tempt a stronger character than Laor 
Zak. We’re honor bound to turn it in 
to the Council, of course. But if we 
.forgot our pledge and kept the cor- 
onite for ourselves we’d all be inde- 
pendently wealthy, for life.” 

'^I^ENT placed an arm on Morton’s 
. * IV\ shoulder. 

“That isn’t what’s really worrying 
me about Laor Zak, though,” he said 
tautly. “It’s his actions toward Ruth.” 

“Laor Zak bothering Ruth?” There 
was incredulous anger in Morton’s 
voice. “He wouldn’t dare!” 

“He already has dared,” Kent said 
bitterly. “He’s been making a nuisance 
of himself for weeks. The only reason 
Ruth hasn’t complained about it long 
ago is that she happens to be about the 
pluckiest sportswoman in the System. 
With the four of us cooped up to- 
gether here until the Council rocket 
returns to pick us Up she knew that if 
she reported Laor Zak’s actions to us 
tljere’d be a blow-up that would make 
life miserable for all of us. But it’s a 
full Earth week yet before the rocket 
is due, and Laor Zak is getting so 
thoroughly unple — ” 

Kent stopped squarely in the middle 
of a word as from somewhere in the 
next room a woman’s scream cut 
sharply through the throbbing of the 
power plant. Kent’s face whitened. 
He hurled himself toward the labo- 
ratory door, with Morton padding 
along at his heels. They flung the door, 
open into the main living room of the 
building, and found themselves fac- 
ing a tense tableau of stark menace. 

In a far corner of the room Ruth 
Morton was backed against the wall, 
trying futilely with all the strength in 
her trim slender body to ward off the 
embrace of Laor Zak, the Martian. 
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Their two struggling figures madei a 
vividly contrasting pair. 

At twenty-three, Ruth Morton was 
a striking vision of blond loveliness. 
Years spent on the sun-drenched 
plains of Mercury and Venus had 
tanned the smooth skin of her oval 
face and softly rbunded arms to a 
creamy . golden tint that was only a 
shade lighter. than the clear amber of 
her bobbed hair. 

Laor Zak was as dark as the Earth- 
girl was blond. His angular, barrel- 
chested figure towered even taller 
than that of Blair Kent. Like most 
Martians of the canal cities, Laor Zak 
could have passed at a little distance 
for an unusually tall Earthman. oBut 
when seen at close range the physical 
peculiarities of his race were striking- 
ly evident. 

The skin of his hawk-featured face 
and six-fingered hands was curiously 
oily in texture, with a marked green- 
ish tinge in its swarthy pigmentation. 
During moments of emotional stress, 
chatoyant fire glowed vividly in the 
red pupils of his deep-set eyes, and 
the oddly motile hair that is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of all Martians 
writhed like a mat of fine black 
snakes over the bones of his high- 
domed skull. 

Chatoyancy was flickering redly in 
Laor Zak’s eyes now as he fought 
savagely to sweep the struggling girl 
into the embrace of his powerf ul arms. 
Ruth Morton’s face was a contorted 
mask of terror and loathing. 

Laor Zak was too intently engaged 
to notice the arrival of Blair Kent and 
Isaac Morton. Kent shot across the 
floor with, the silent savage rush of a 
charging tiger. His hand closed like 
a 'vise over Laor Zak’s shoulder, tear- 
ing the Martian away from Ruth. 
Kent’s right fist lashed solidly home 
on the point of the green-skinned jaw. 

The impact of the blow sent Laor 
Zak crashing headlong to the floor. 
The Martian came to his feet again 
with the loose-limbed grace of a giant 
cat. He shook his head for a moment 
to clear the dazed film from his 
glowing red eyes, then with a sibilant 
snarl of stark fury he came charging 
in. 



Kent’s eyes narrowed in surprise. 
The sight of a Martian having the 
cold nerve to engage in hand-to-hand 
combat was a decided novelty. Physi- 
cal courage was a quality that was 
rare among the treacherous, cruel 
races of Mars. 

UT the fact that Laor Zak was 
willing to fight was as welcome 
as it was unexpected. Kent’s lips 
set in a tight smile of ,grim satisfac- 
tion as he stepped forward to meet 
the Martian’s rush. 

Laor Zak attacked in the imme- 
morial manner of his race, his long 
powerful arms outspread to seize his 
antagonist and sweep him close in a 
constricting embrace of spine-break- 
ing. power. It was an odd fact that of 
all the races in the Solar System only 
Earthmen and the tiny little blue 
dwarfs of Callisto had ever learned 
the value of fists as offensive weapons. 

Kent waited until the last fraction 
of a second before he sidestepped 
Laor Zak’s rush. One of the six- 
fingered hands missed Kent’s face by 
scant inches. Then he was past the 
Martian’s guard. His left fist jabbed 
with piston force high on Laor Zak’s 
cheek. The Martian lurched, tempor- 
arily off balance'. Kent sent a right 
cross smashing solidly against the 
side of Laor Zak’s jaw. 

The Martian’s knees sagged. Again 

his- red-glowing— eyes -filmed Kent, 

stepped in close. His jabbing left to 
the nose sent the Martian’s ugly head 
rocking back. Kent’s right flashed up 
in a jolting uppercut that blasted 
Laor Zak solidly off his feet. 

Kent staggered and nearly followed 
the Martian to the floor. That last - 
savage flurry of blows had brought a 
strange and alarming reaction. Fa- 
tigue was closing like a leaden blanket 
over Kent’s muscles. The change had 
come with startling suddenness. Sixty 
seconds ago his body had glowed with 
the vigor of perfect physical condi- 
tio_n. Now he was so tired that it 
seemed an almost impossible task to 
even lift a hand. 

Laor Zak lurched to his feet. He 
tensed his muscles for another rush, 
then suddenly relaxed as he saw 
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Kent’s condition. The Martian's 
green-skinned face creased in a snarl- 
ing smile of overwhelming relief. 

“So it is finally taking effect, Earth- 
man,” he jeered, his voice sibilant 
with the hissing intonation peculiar 
to the races of Mars. “I was beginning 
to wonder if you were immune to 
somnolian. I slipped enough of the 
drug into the wine container this 
morning to knock out a dozen Earth- 
men.” 

Kent was dimly aware that some- 
where behind him Isaac Morton was 
slumping to. the floor in limp' collapse 
from the action of the powerful Mar- 
tian narcptic concealed in the vardog 
they had drunk in the laboratory. 
Cold fear galvanized Kent’s dazed 
brain as he realized the peril of the 
situation. He fought with every effort 
of his will to drive his numbed body 
toward Laor Zak, but it was hopeless. 
He took one staggering step, then his 
muscles collapsed like rotten card- 
board. He went sprawling helplessly 
to the floor. 

He saw Laor Zak exultantly close 
in upon the shrinking figure of Ruth 
Morton. White-faced with fear, the 
girl swung one slender hand in a 
savage slap across the Martian’s face. 

“You beast!” The girl’s voice trem- 
bled. “You unspeakable beast!” 

Something in the utter loathing 
written upon the girl’s drawn face 
brought Laor Zak to a halt. For a 
long moment he stood there staring at 
her, his eyes glowing in red fury, his 
black hair crawling on his high fore- 
head. 

“So I am a beast/ ” he said finally, 
his sibilant voice cold with menace. 
“And you do not like beasts. You pre- 
fer Blair Kent. You have given me an 
idea, Earthgirl, and it is one that I 
am afraid you will live to regret. You 
and your beloved Blair Kent shall 
travel the Trail of the Beast — to- 
gether !” 

Kent’s eyes drooped shut in spite 
of his bitter effort to keep them open. 
He heard, as from a great distance, 
the Martian’s hissing laughter and 
Ruth’s sharp cry of terror. Then black 
oblivion shrouded Kent’s drugged 
brain. 



ENT’S first waking sensation 
was of hearing his name called. 
His mind 1 groped humbly for a long 
minute before he recognized the voice 
as that of Ruth Morton. 

“Blair! Blair! Oh, Blair, wake up, 
please!” The desperate pleading in 
the’ girl’s words shocked Kent’s dazed 
brain back to full consciousness. 

He opened his eyes. He was lying 
where he had fallen, near the center 
of the room. Ruth Morton, her wrists 
and ankles bound together, was lashed 
immovably to a heavy chair against 
the wall. Isaac Morton and Laor Zak 
were gone. 

Kent lay there weakly for a mo- 
ment, gathering his strength for the 
effort to rise. There was something 
missing in the scene, something that 
was of vital importance, but it was 
several seconds before his groping 
brain discovered what it was. When 
he did realize the nature of the miss- 
ing thing, the knowledge sent fear 
surging over his heart in a cold wave. 

The muffled throbbing of the power 
plant had stopped! 

Kent lurched to his feet. Ruth an- 
swered the unspoken question written 
upon his drawn face. 

“Laor Zak took the key-coil of the 
generator with him when he left,” she 
said. “He drained the emergency bat- 
teries until they had barely enough 
current left to activate fully the 
building screen for an hour. Three- 
fourths of the hour is already gone, 
Blair. I thought you’d never awaken !” 

“Where’s your father?” Kent asked, 
as he began untying Ruth’s bonds. 

“Laor Zak took him along. He was 
still unconscious.” There was despair 
in Ruth’s low voice. “That Martian 
fiend has been planning something 
like this ever since we found the 
coronite. The terrific berating that 
Dad gave him this morning, merely 
supplied the spark* that finally set 
things off. He jeeringly told me the 
whole thing while you were lying 
there unconscious. 

“Laor Zak’s plan was to kill all 
three of us,” Ruth continued. “When 
the rocket came he would report our 
death's as accidental. With Laor Zak 
the sole survivor, and no one else 
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knowing anything of the coronite dis- 
covery, there would be no reason for 
the Council to doubt his word. He 
intended to charter a private rocket 
on Saturn and come back later for the 
coronite. 

“He intended killing you and Dad 
first, and postponing my death for 
several days.” Ruth’s golden skin 
flushed. “He was insane enough to be- 
lieve that he could make me love him. 
Then that final scene showed him how 
badly he had been mistaken. He 
promptly planned a revenge that only 
the fiendish cruelty of. a Martian brain 
could conceive — to shatter the protec- 
tive screen of the building and then 
leave the two of us marooned here, to 
watch each other slowly travel the 
Trail of the Beast!” 

Fear closed with gelid fingers over 
Kent’s soul. With the slow draining 
of their protective screen as the bat- 
teries waned the air in the room 
would become tinged with the, blue of 
the seething vapors outside. And with 
that blue-tinged air would come gib- 
bering horror. The blue vapor was the 
breath of life to the weird metal-and- 
stone - organisms; of Titan, but to 
denizens of any other world in the 
Solar System the livid-hued mist 
meant a fate more hideous than a 
thousand deaths. 

The toxic element was one that had 
so far defied analysis. To every stan- 
dard test the atmosphere was excel- 
lently ada'pted - to the needs of any 
oxygen-breathing organism. Fooled 
by this fact, the first visitors to Titan 
had carelessly stepped from their 
rocket without equipping themselves 
with respiratory protection of any 
kind. 

Their first deep breath of the blue- 
fogged air had brought dire warning, 
but it had been too late. Before they 
could scramble back through the 
rocket’s air-lock their bodies had 
undergone a complete and grisly 
transformation. 

They had been normal Earthmen 
when they left the rocket. 

Three minutes later, when they re- 
turned, they were shambling, hairy, 
apelike things — like the prehistoric 
creatures of early Earth. 



UBSEQUENT experiments upon 
animals had revealed the full 
efFect of the blue vapor in all its abys- 
mal horror. When taken into the lungs 
of any organism not native to Titan, 
the toxin of the blue mist instantly 
started an incredibly swift process of 
atavistic degeneration. 

Processes of evolution that had re- 
quired countless thousands of years 
were reversed in scarcely more than 
minutes. Several fatal accidents with 
the clumsy oxygen-helmets that were 
first used by explorers showed the 
hideous effect of the full cycle upon 
humankind. Men became apes, then 
pre-ape brutes, then degenerated into 
a series of invertebrate monstrous 
things, then on down, down, to a final 
climax of mad horror that culminated 
in a mere mound of protop’asmic 
slime that undulated in repulsive life 
for a few brief moments, then died. 

It had been Arr Tohg of Venus who 
had discovered that a weak electrical 
field nullified the ghastly effect of the 
vapor, and his discovery made it pos- 
sible for the first time to place re- 
search workers upon Titan in electri- 
cally-screened buildings such as that 
in which the Morton group had been 
housed. For use outside the building, 
respiratory masks were devised of 
wire mesh charged from light portable 
batteries worn in an attached head- 
clip. 

Two of the respiratory masks of 
the'Morton party~were still on' their 
pegs beside the front door. Blair 
Kent’s heart leaped when he first saw 
them, then sank again when he found 
that they were useless. Laor Zak had 
taken every mask battery in the place 
with him. 

Kent briefly inspected the silenced 
generator, and promptly gave up all 
hope in that direction. The tihy three- 
inch coil that the Martian had re- 
moved was an absolutely essential 
part of the mechanism. It could be re- 
placed, but the fabricating of a new 
coil would take several hours, and 
they had only minutes left to them. 

Ruth and Kent walked over to one 
of the front windows and, with arms 
about each other, stood staring out 
into the blue murk in dull despair. 
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Somewhere out there in that swirling 
mist Laor Zak lurked, patiently await- 
ing the time when he could return and 
again make the building habitable. 
With the crazed Martian _was Isaac 
Morton. 

Unless Laor Zak had put a mask on 
his unconscious prisoner, Morton had 
died long before this. But even in that 
case, his death would have been merci- 
fully swift compared to the fate 
threatening the two in the building, 
Kent thought bitterly. 

In the full strength of the blue mist, 
the whole cycle of atavistic degenera- 
tion ran its grisly course in less than 
thirty minutes. Here in the building, 
however, with the waning batteries 
remaining partially effective until 
someone coming — out there in the 
Trail of the Beast would be a matter 
of hours. 

That was the insidious cruelty of 
Laor Zak’s revenge — for Ruth and 
Kent each to watch the other’s slow 
and terrible transformation as the 
minutes and the hours dragged by, to 
watch the reversion to the primitive 
as human skin changed to animal fur, 
to watch graceful features degenerate 
into brutish snouts, and to 6ee human 
bodies become hideous things that 
crawled gibbering on all fours. One 
of the most tragic phases of Titan’s 
toxin of mad atavism was the fact 
that the brain cells succumbed last. 
Long after the body had become a 
monstrous thing of stark bestiality, 
the brain remained human and clear. 

Ruth’s sharp gasp roused Kent. 

“Blair !” the girl exclaimed. “There’s 
someone coming-out there in# the 
mist!’’ 

Kent followed the direction of her 
pointing finger. A dark figure was 
blundering doggedly through the 
swirling blue vapor. It staggered on 
for a dozen steps until it was near 
enough for the two at the window to 
recognize it, hideously changed 
though it was. 

“It’s Dad!” Ruth’s voice was a cry 
of shuddering agony. 

HE oncoming thing reached the 
front door, fumbled its^way 
through the protective double screen, 



and pitched headlong into the room. ■ 
Ruth’s face was white with horror- 
stricken grief as she kneeled beside 
the limply huddled figure. 

It still wore the clothing that Isaac 
Morton had worn, but there all re- 
semblance ceased. Morton had already 
gone far down the dread Trail of the 
Beast. The form that sprawled there 
on the floor was a grisly pre-anthro- 
poid thing in which the only spark of 
humanity was the pitiful expression 
glowing in the deep-sunk eyes. 

Pinned to the back of Morton’s coat 
was a sheet of paper roughly lettered 
in Laor Zak’s angular script: 

A little object lesson, Earthgirl and 

-Eartlunan, of the Trail that lies before 

you! 

The pre-ape thing that had once 
been Isaac Morton was dying. A 
savage blow had broken its skull and 
shattered the battery of the respira- 
tory mask that it still wore. The eyes 
beneath the shaggy brows glazed. The 
figure shuddered once, arid then was 
still. 

Ruth Morton’s face was desperate 
as she rose to her feet. 

“I’m sorry, Blair,” she said tautly, 
“but I simply can’t face it! There’s a 
vial of toxite in the laboratory. I’d 
rather — go out — that way.” 

“Wait a minute!” Kent’s voice was 
tense with sudden hope as he looked 
up from where he knelt beside Mor- 
ton’s dead body. “The boastful ges- 
ture of that crazed Martian has given 
us one faint chance of getting out of 
this !” 

Kent came to his feet, with the shat- 
tered mask battery in his hand. 

“Laor Zak wasn’t quite thorough 
enough in smashing this,” he said ex- 
ultantly. “Two of the twelve cells are 
still intact. By putting one in each of 
our masks we can get by for at least 
half an hour.” 

“But what difference will half an 
hour make?” the girl asked hopelessly. 

“We can use that half hour to go 
outside — and get the key-coil back 
from Laor Zak!” Kent answered 
grimly. 

Ruth shrugged her shoulders. “We 
can try. But he has all of Titan in 
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which to hide.” 

“We won’t try .to find him,” Kent 
said tersely. “We’ll bring him to us. 
We’ll fake setting fire to the build- 
ing. That will bring him fast enough.” 

The site where the building stood, 
with its back barely a dozen feet from 
the closed end of a narrow box canon, 
was ideally suited to Kent’s hastily- 
formed plan. The crystalline grey 
canon sides were unscalable. If Laor 
Zak could be lured near enough to the 
building to enter the narrow space 
between the high rock walls he would 
be effectively trapped. 

Ruth and Kent hurriedly assembled 
a pile of wooden fragments from 
broken packing cases. Donning their 1 
respiratory masks, they took their fire 
material out through the double screen 
of the narrow rear door that had 
originally been built as an emergency 
exit from the building in case the 
front door was besieged. 

They spread ■ the broken wood 
against the end wall of the canon 
where the flames could not reach the 
building. They touched the .fire off 
with a match, then fled around the 
building ahd along the narrow cleft 
between the towering walls to gain a 
position where they could' flank the 
Martian when he arrived. 

The scene around them was one 
that was utterly alien. The primitive 
organisms that made up the flora and 
fauna of Titan were as eerily strange 
in their composition as was the blue 
vapor that gave them life. The basic 
element of Titan’s life-forms .was a 
microscopic crystalline cell that was 
neither metal, stone, nor protoplasm, 
but a weird combination of all three. 

PENHE slender spiky stems of the 
JM. six-foot vegetation were of living 
metal that somewhat" resembled iron. 
The odd, shapeless lumps of plastic 
black material that edged and rolled 
their way across the glittering grey 
soil — the lumps varying in diameter 
from a few inches to over a foot — 
were of living stone. Of insect, bird, 
or marine life there was none. 

The scattered spikes of the metal 
trees offered no possible hiding place 
for Ruth and Kent, but near the 



mouth of the narrow little canon there 
was a mound of grey crystal blocks 
where a large piece had weathered 
and fallen from one of the walls. 
Panting, they flung themselves down 
behind the rocky mass. 

From tiny fissures in the canon floor 
blue vapor surged upward in a cloud 
that obscured all except the bare out- 
line of the building a hundred feet 
distant, but the glare of the fire was 
spectacularly visible, the blue mist 
acting as a giant reflector for the 
ruddy glow of the flames. The sight 
was visible for a distance of several 
hundred, yards, and Kent believed 
that the Martian was lurking some- 
where nearer than that. The atavistic 
changes in Morton’s body had in- 
dicated that a very few minutes had 
elapsed between the shattering of his 
mask battery and his return to the 
building. 

For tense moments that seemed 
eternities long, Ruth and Kent 
crouched behind their rock barrier. 
The only sign of life in the blue murk 
around them was the occasional jerk- 
ing movement of one of the black 
blobs of living stone. Then suddenly 
Kent’s fingers closed over Ruth’s arm 
in a taut grip of warning. Someone, or 
some thing, was entering the mouth 
of the canon. 

A minute later and the tall form 
of Laor Zak loomed through the mist. 
The_Mar.tian„passed _within less, than 
three yards of where Ruth and Kent 
were hidden. Kent’s eyes glinted in 
satisfaction as t he - saw the bulging 
pouch lashed to the Martian’s belt. 
There, in all probability, were the 
extra batteries and the precious key- 
coil taken from the generator. 

They waited until Laor Zak had 
passed safely beyond them, then they 
slipped out of their hiding place in 
swift pursuit. They were within half 
a dozen pteps of the Martian when 
Kent stumbled over the writhing lump 
of one of the animal stones. Startled 
by the sound, Laor Zak whirled and 
saw them. 

Kent hurled himself forward in a 
charge so swift that the Martian bare- 
ly had time to raise his arms before 
the Earthman was upon him. The 
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Martian’s left hand snatched viciously 
for Kent’s respiratory mask. Kent 
snapped his head to one side just far 
enough to avoid the clutching fingers, 
brushed the Martian’s right arm down 
with his own left, and sent his right 
fist crashing into Laor Zak’s jaw with 
all the momentum of his charging 
body behind the blow. 

The Martian hurtled backward and 
struck the hard ground with a force 
that momentarily stunned him. Kent 
hurled himself upon his fallen an- 
tagonist with the flashing leap of a 
jungle cat. He unbuckled the pouch , 
with flying fingers, flung it back to 
Ruth, then leaped free as Laor Zak’s 
big body writhed in returning con- 
sciousness. 

The Martian recovered with star- 
tling swiftness. He lurched to his feet 
and stood there for a second, with his 
eyes blazing fiery -scarlet and his ser- 
pentine hair writhing in mad fury. 
Then, with a sibilant snarl of murder- 
ous menace, he hurled himself at 
Kent. The Earthman met him with a 
flashing rain of pistonlike blows to 
the face that sent the Martian stum- 
bling backward. Pressing his ad- 
vantage, Kent leaped in. He speared 
Laor Zak’s face with two darting left 
jabs, then crossed with a flashing 
right that again sent the Martian 
sprawling. 

|EFEAT was written upon Laor 
Zak’s green-skinned face as he 
came slowly to his feet. Then ab- 
ruptly mad inspiration flashed in his 
glowing crimson eyes. Before Kent 
could divine his intention, one of the 
six-fingered hands darted up and tore 
the respiratory mask from the Mar- 
tian’s face. 

“You have vanquished me, Earth- 
man,’’ Laor Zak snarled sibilantly, 
“but do you think you can vanquish 
the mighty ancient beasts of Mars?” 

The Martian drew in a deep breath 
of the blue vapor. Kent realized then 
the grim menace of Laor Zak’s des- 
perate plan. The Martian was de- 
liberately bringing hideous death 
upon himself, but in dying he was 
practically certain to slay the Earth- 
man and the Earthgirl who had de- 



feated him. 

Kent leaped forward in a desperate 
effort to batter Laor Zak down before 
atavistic transformation made him im- 
pregnable. But he was too late. Star- 
tling changes had already occurred 
in the Martian’s body. His green skin 
was now iridescently scaly. His face 
was the scale-armored visage of a 
giant lizard, with the skull hair so 
coarsened that its writhing mass re- 
sembled a nest of striking black 
adders. 

Kent’s fists glanced harmlessly off 
the armored head. Before he could 
dodge, taloned hands gripped him, 
snatched him aloft and hurled him 
into a thicket of metal trees ten feet 
away. Kent struggled to his feet. His 
only chance against the monstrous 
thing facing him was a club of some 
kind. Kent tore one of the long metal 
tree stalks out of the grey soil. With 
its rigid, inch-thick stem and mass of 
knobbed spiky roots it offered an ex-' 
cellent weapon. 

The Martian was now a giant flame- 
eyed lizard-thing that fought in up- 
reared man-fashion on its hind legs. 
Kent’s frantic leap to one side evaded 
by bare inches the slash of razor-sharp 
talons. He swung his club in a mighty 
two-handed blow that sent the lizard- 
thing stumbling backward. 

The battle that followed was a mad 
nightmare such as had never been 
faced by. any other man in the Solar 
System — the battle of a modern Earth- 
man against a swift succession of the 
frightful Beast - Thing that had 
peopled Mars back in the dim days 
soon after the red planet’s birth. 

Martian and Earthly evolutionary 
processes had been strikingly dif- 
ferent. There was no trace of the ape 
in the atavistic trail that Laor Zak’s 
body traversed. The things that con- 
fronted Kent were weird blendings of 
reptile and octopus, and each swift- 
forming change was more horrible 
than the one that had preceded it. 

The minutes passed in eerie phan- 
tasmagoria to Kent’s reeling brain. 
Staggering with fatigue, his body 
bruised and lacerated by talon and 
fang, he fought grimly on in a half- 
daze. Then suddenly he was aware 
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that his grisly adversary was swiftly 
becoming less formidable. The atavis- 
tic trail had gone so far back that the 
life-forms were steadily growing too 
rudimentary to present overwhelming 
physical menace. 

The form facing Kent now was a 
loathsome octopuslike entity with 
long black arms writhing: around a 
pulpy white body-sac in which a 
single giant eye glowed baleful scar- 
let fire. Seeing a chance to end the 
battle, Kent, leaded in and sent the 
head of his club smashing with all his 
strength at the vulnerable bulk of the 
pursy sac. The blow struck accurately 
home. The sac burst in a spurt of 
viscous ichor. 

But before Kent could leap clear 
one of the wildly threshing arms 
caught him, tightened convulsively, 
and_threw him bodily through the air. 
He saw the grey ground rushing up to 
meet him. Then his head struck with 
an impact that knocked him com- 
pletely out. 



Cool hands stroking his forehead 
brought him back to consciousness. 
He looked up to see Ruth’s face bend- 
ing over him. 

“Take it easy,” she said soothingly. 
“There’s plenty of time. I loaded new 
batteries into our masks from the 
supply in Laor Zak’s pouch. The key- 
coil was there too.” 

Kent got stiffly to his feet and 
looked about him. 

“What happened after I passed 
out?” he asked. 

“Not much of anything. Laor Zak 
was very near the end of his atavistic 
trail when you crippled him. There 
were only a few more changes. There 
is the final stage now.” 

Kent turned and looked, then shud- 
dered. Laor Zak’s body had reached 
the far beginning of the Martian 
evolutionary trail. It was now nothing 
but a surging mass of tiny protoplas- 
mic worm-shapes that writhed for a 
moment in horrible maggotlike move- 
ment, then dissolved into milky slime. 
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Gage rushed forward with the machinery-laden 
cart 



/tYT ten o’clock on the morning of 
A- \ May 3, 1956, Harold Field, 
/ TV \ hired man on the farm of Gus- 
tav Peterson in Carver County, Minne- 
sota, was alone in the east held that 
skirts highway No. 7, seeding corn. 
Resting a moment to light his pipe, he 
was suddenly knocked to the ground 
by what seemed a blinding flash of 
light and a thunderous report. 

When he opened his eyes, it was to 
gaze upon an upraised mound of earth, 
the center of which was pierced by a 
circular hole. Field moved forward, ex- 
amined this hole and, failing to touch 
bottom, reported the matter to his em- 
ployer. Peterson, who owned the prop- 
erty, had read something of meteorites 
and at once telephoned Professor John 
Calthay, who he remembered was va- 
cationing in Victoria, three miles 
away. Employer and hired man then 
took. shovels, and went out to dig. 

By nightfall they finally brought to 
the surface the object which had ap- 
parently fallen from the sky. Tapered 
at either end, it resembled a large shell, 
three feet in length, seven and a half 
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inches in width. It was formed of a 
black, amazingly light metal. 

Meanwhile Professor Calthay-, who 
had won lasting fame a year before for 
his development of the “mechanist” 
theory of growth, rushed to the Peter- 
son farm and with his assistant. Law- 
son Gage, was present when the car- 
tridge was opened. 

The cartridge and its contents made 
front-page news in every paper in the 
country. Inside the shell was found a 
hollow chamber, filled with a fine gran- 
ulated matter that resembled ground 
coffee. 

\ According to Professor Calthay, the 
Peterson shell reached the Earth from 
some point in outer space. Its construc- 
tion pointed obviously to the work of 
beings of scientific intelligence, es- 
pecially the middle core, which was 
formed of coronium, a substance dis- 
covered spectroscopically in the corona 
of the sun and known on this Earth 
only in a gaseous state. 

On May 6th, Under Calthay’s direc- 
tion a quarter acre of the east field was 
cultivated and harrowed, and one-half 
of the shell seeds sown broadcast. Re- 
- suits were startling. At the end of a 
week they had apparently reached full 
growth, an average height of four feet, 
six inches. 

These weeds — and no other word 
adequately describes them — were of a 
peculiar shape. The top half of the 
plant form ed a n obl ong protuberance. _ 
not unlike that of the common cat-tail, 
save that it was a brittle, reedy ma- 
terial and was hollow with a small 
opening on one side. 

The odd part of it was that from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth of the month 
there was little or no wind. And it was 
not until the sixteenth that Calthay 
made his discovery. ' 

The professor was sitting on the 
veranda of the Peterson farmhouse, 
where he had established his tempo- 
rary headquarters, when Lawson Gage 
suddenly broke into his reflections. 

“What’s that funny noise?” 

Calthay drew his pipe from his lips 
and listened. “I don’t hear anything.” 

“It’s stopped now. I’ve been noticing 
it for ten minutes. It seems to- sound 
only when the wind blows. There — ” 



ALTHAY heard it then. High- 
pitched and wailing, there swept 
out of the field to his ears a distinct 
chord like the vibrato of a hundred 
clarinets. Then the wind died, and the 
sound ceased. 

Calthay sat puzzled. A full minute 
elapsed before he jerked erect. 

“It’s the weeds!” he cried. “Come 
on!” 

With Gage at his heels, the white- 
haired scientist ran down the steps and 
across the farmyard, heading for the 
east field. Arriving there, the two men’ 
drew up short. 

Before them, densely packed, the 
weeds formed a gently undulating car- 
pet. And issuing from the reedlike top 
blooms, the droning chord sounded 
like a great Aeolian harp. 

Calthay whipped a knife from his 
pocket and cut off, the nearest stalk. 
Holding it by the far end, he swung it 
to and fro over his head. The result 
was a thin, drawn-out scream. 

“What the devil do you, make of it?” 
Lawson Gage asked. He was a tall, 
dark-haired, youth with gimlet eyes and 
a high broad forehead. 

In silence the professor moved slow- 
ly through the field, cutting off bloom 
after bloom, studying them. At length 
he looked up. 

“On the surface, the phenomenon is 
simple,” he said. “The brittle tops of 
these weeds form an almost perfect 
^musical instrument. and when the wind 
blows they give forth a sound. Each 
bloom is of a slightly different size, so 
the tones vary. But do you notice any- 
thing about the sound as a whole?” 

Gage listened. “Yes,” he said. “It 
J sounds as if a high voice were saying 
over and over again, ‘Doom ! Doom !’ ” 
And so it did. . . . 

Continuing his investigation, Cal- 
thay found that the weeds reached ma- 
turity within the brief period cf eight 
days. A small pouch formed on the 
stalk then, which opened and spread 
more seeds to the wind. There was, 
however, no evidence of the weeds 
multiplying in any dangerous abun- 
dance, a fear which the professor had 
harbored since he planted the first lot. 
It was apparent that for successful 
growth, the earth must be first care- 
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fully pulverized. 

But by opening' these pouches pre- 
maturely, planting' them in a separate 
held and making a detailed catalogue 
of each planting, Calthay made anoth- 
er discovery. The seeds of each weed, 
he found, propagated a bloom of the 
exact size and tone-note as the original. 

The scientist mused over this for 
some time until an idea struck him. 
Over the dinner table one night in the 
Peterson house, he spoke to his assis- 
tant. 

“You used to be interested in music 
before you turned to science, didn’t 
you, Lawson?” 

Gage nodded. “Directed my college 
orchestra and learned to play the 
‘Moonlight Sonata’ on the piano,” he 
smiled. "But after that Einstein proved 
too great a lure. Why?” 

Calthay toyed with his fork a mo- 
ment, then turned to Peterson. 

“Is there a fair grounds in the vi- 
cinity?” he asked. “Or a place where 
there’s a grandstand that might be 
available for rent?” 

Peterson stared. “Yes,” he replied 
slowly. “The county fair grounds are 
at Carver, and there’s a good-sized 
grandstand. But what on earth — ” 

HEREAFTER for the next three 
weeks, Calthay and Gage worked 
in mysterious seclusion. No inkling of 
what the scientist was up to reached 
the public until the twentieth of June, 
when the following notice appeared in 
the Carver County Clarion: 

COSMIC SYMPHONY 
CARVER FAIR GROUNDS AT 8 P.M. 

ADMISSION FREE 

_ Tonight, assuming meteorological predic- 
tions are correct and there will be a suffi- 
ciently strong east wind, I shall attempt a 
musical experiment with the Peterson space- 
shell weeds. The weeds which have Aeo- 
lion properties have been arranged in or- 
der of their proper tones, with the same at- 
tention to harmony as a pipe organ. 

By means of draw-shades I propose to 
control the wind as much as possible and 
produce ear-pleasing results. 

The public is cordially invited to attend 
this performance. 

PROF. JOHN CALTHAY. 



The draw-shades were seen by the 
first arrivals at the fair grounds as 
large sheets of canvas, strung in triple 
tiers on wires on the west side of the 
race track. The fact that these canvas 
sheets had originally been hay-covers, 
pressed into service from neighboring 
farms, detracted little from the public’s 
general excitement. 

But more than Carver County was 
present. The afternoon train v brought 
representatives of the United Press and 
Associated Press, in addition to syndi- 
cate and feature writers, not to men- 
tion Sir Hammond Gore, the eminent 
music critic of New York City. Also 
there was \ Professor Albert de Carta* 
of the Federal University of Science, 
and Dr. A. T. Holwell, astronomical 
authority and author of “Can We 
Reach Mars?” 

Inside the race track a curious sight 
was revealed. The entire oval arena, 
which was surrounded by a high board 
fei^ce, was a field of densely packed 
weeds, four to five feet in height, all 
of them of a luxuriant green color. In 
the judges’ stand before the grand- 
stand Professor Calthay stood, his 
white locks streaming in the wind. At 
his side was the ever-present Lawson 
Gage. 

After a short speech in which he 
spoke of the Peterson shell and its po- 
tentialities, Calthay gave a signal, and 
five of the draw curtains were pulled 
back. A steady east wind was blowing. 
The weeds in the arena began to wave 
and undulate. An instant later the audi- 
ence sat electrified. 

A high, melodious chord vibrated 
through the evening air. Swelling as 
the wind increased, it reverberated 
against the grandstand, growing 
louder and louder. 

Up on the west wall of the race 
track, under the glare of the flood- 
lights, six men on high ladders stood 
watching Calthay. After a moment the 
scientist waved his hand. Five curtains 
were drawn closed, leaving only one 
open space at the far side of the field. 

Almost imperceptibly at first the 
song of the weeds changed. Slowly it 
mounted the octaves into a higher 
register. 

The audience was buzzing with ex- 
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citement now. Once again Calthay 
raised his hand to give a signal. But 
abruptly a hush fell on the grounds. 
Above them the crowd noticed for the 
first time a black storm cloud. The 
wind returned with a shriek, and simul- 
taneously something happened. 

S N the grandstand the crowd rose en 
masse, raced for the exits. Screams 
rose up — screams of agony and horror. 
Seats banged, crashed. A woman stood 
up, tore insanely at her hair. A man 
flailed his arms and dived headfore- 
most over the rear wall. 

“Stop itl For God’s sake, stop it!” 
somebody yelled. 

For five minutes the horror con- 
tinued. Then the screams died, and 
the crowd quieted. But none lingered 
to find' an explanation of what had 
happened. Filing in bewilderment out 
of the fair grounds, they stumbled 
into their cars and drove madly away. 

Lawson Gage leaned white-faced 
against the wall of the judges’ stand 
and Btared incredulously at the pro- 
fessor. 

“In heaven’s name,” he gasped, 
“what was it?” 

The press went wild after that; 
and Calthay, in response to popular 
excitement, called a consultation of 
three , scientists : Gedding, Harcolt and 
Durose; all of the Federal University 
of Science. Second, he published an ad- 
mission of his error in the fair grounds 
-^incidenti-It was absurdphe declaredrto 
believe one could control the amount 
of wind striking the weeds by such 
elementary means as shifting canvas 
curtains. The variation- in tone must 
have been caused by other reasons. 

But it was Lawson Gage who hit 
upon the channel leading to the correct 
answer. 

“Undoubtedly,” Gage said, "the 
thing that so upset the audience in the 
Carver grandstand was some form of 
sound. Now, we know that the highest 
sound the human ear can detect is 
forty-one thousand vibrations per sec- 
ond. The sensory portions of our brain 
do not register a vibration above that 
until we, come to a frequency of three 
hundred seventy million million, when 
we begin to 6ee rays of red light. 



“It therefore stands to reason that 
ordinary sound, no matter how high- 
pitched above the ear’s receptive ca- 
pacity, would have no effect on the 
human body. 

“But the thing which came from the 
space-shell weeds may have been more 
than sound. Isn’t it possible that these 
weeds, as living organisms developed 
along an entirely different evolutionary 
scale, might throw off into the vibra- 
tory field some form of energy, which 
we of Earth cannot understand? Add 
to that that this energy, a botanical one 
if you will, is insufferable to the human 
brain, and you have it.” 

Gage may have had it, but the public 
didn’t. Interest continued under force 
of newspaper sensationalism, then 
gradually waned. 

But on July 16th — to use Professor 
Calthay’s own words — hell broke loose. 

/ Three spies, unquestionably in the 
service of August Strausvig, dictator 
of the new Middle European Empire, 
were captured and tried in a military 
court at Washington, D. C. Two were 
executed. The third escaped. 

And with the third man’s escape was 
announced the disappearance of the 
Peterson shell, which it will be remem- 
bered had been resealed with half of 
the original weed seeds, and had been 
kept for convenience’ sake in the 
Peterson farmhouse. 

I N their room that night, Calthay 
^and’Gage-discussed'the situation."' 
“I should never have left the shell 
here unguarded,” the scientist said, 
lines of worry showing in his face. “If 
my simple experiment in the fair 
grounds had such a terrible effect on 
people, who is to say what military- 
minded scientists might not do with 
those weeds, working along different 
lines ? I tell you. Gage, the possibilities 
are horrible.” 

Lawson Gage nodded. “And not only 
to the world at large, but to ourselves.” 

•’ Calthay stared. “What do you 
mean?” 

For answer the assistant got up and 
went out the door. A moment later he 
returned to place upon the table a small 
black box, upon the top of which was 
mounted an ordinary alarm dock. 
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“This,” he said, “in case you don’t 
recognize it, is an infernal machine, a 
time bomb. I found it under the house 
last night but decided to say nothing 
about it until now. The idea, I believe, 
was to blow us all to kingdom come.” 

“But why — who—” . There was be- 
wilderment in Calthay’s voice. 

“Nothing so difficult in that,” Gage 
replied. “As you stated, some foreign 
power evidently recognized in those 
weeds a potential instrument for 
world power. They see in you the 
only possible person who could block 
their plans. So they intend to remove 
you and perhaps me, too, from the 
picture!” 

And on the fifteenth of August the 
weed plague suddenly appeared in 
Ontario. Overnight, it was reported, 
vast fields of the strange weeds took 
growth, sown there by an unknown 
source. A week later the terrible sick- 
ness began to strike down the popula- 
tion. The plague was a form of 
madness, similar to that which had 
stricken the audience in the Carver 
grandstand, but a thousand times more 
virulent. Death came in a few hours. 
And the weeds seemed impregnable 
to all attack. 

Life in the United States continued 
unchanged. And then in mid-winter 
the plague struck lower California. 

“It’s just as I feared!” Calthay ex- 
claimed. “Some scientist with a brain 
trained to military destruction has de- 
veloped those weed seeds. In their 
new form, they will grow apparently 
without the pulverization of the soil 
which I found necessary. Also they 
are much more powerful. Nothing 
seems able to stop them. They prop- 
agate faster than man can destroy 
them. And when they sway in the 
wind, they give forth their vibration 
and that strange energy which no hu- 
man brain can stand. The one and 
only thing in our favor is the time of 
the year. It will be three months be- 
fore the seeds can take hold in a north- 
ern climate.” 

Gage nodded tensely. “What are we 
going to do?” he demanded. 

The question was never answered. 
A roaring crash sounded and the read- 
ing lamp at Calthay’s side burst into 



a thousand fragments. 

With a single leap the scientist was 
across to the door, running out into 
the yard. A tall shadow fled before 
him. Calthay, his aged legs moving 
like pistons, raced in pursuit around 
the west side of the barn and down the 
lane to the road. 

“Stop!” he yelled. “Stop!” 

Two more shots cut lanes of fire 
through the blackness. Calthay heard 
one of them whistle by a scant inch 
from his ear. But the shadow did not 
stop. It continued in long, leaping 
strides. An instant later the roar of 
a powerful motor sounded, and a car 
without headlights sped down the 
road. 

“Close,” Gage observed dryly. “If 
you’d been sitting a little nearer that 
lamp, that bullet would have got you.” 

EXT day Calthay caught the aft- 
ernoon train for Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona. Arriving at the famous astro- 
nomical observatory there, the scien- 
tist announced his mission. 

“I want to make a spectroscopic 
analysis of the light from as many 
stars of the ninth magnitude as I can.” 

The first sign of the hysteria which 
was to follow was now finding its way 
into the press. Weed fields were 
springing up in California and New 
Mexico. Nothing seemed able to halt 
their advance. There were reports of 
planes sighted over the Mexican bor- 
der, dropping small containers which 
opened when they struck the ground. 
The War Department had reinforced 
the border patrol, and National Guard 
units from three states were called 
into action. 

In some localities the weeds appar- 
ently had no harmful effect. But in 
most cases the opposite was tragically 
the case. The population of entire 
towns was yriped out; asylums were 
being filled with gibbering idiots; in- 
mates who had managed to escape told 
of a weird singing chord that seemed 
to drift on the wind. A chord that 
brought madness, ending in death. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture telegraphed Calthay three 
times, begging him to take charge of 
the fight against this mysterious men- 
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ace. Twenty-six of the country’s lead- 
ing botanists were already at work, at- 
tempting to produce some means of 
preventing further germination of the 
weeds. But Calthay maintained a de- 
liberate silence at his labors in the 
Flagstaff observatory. 

It was on Christmas Eve that Cal- 
thay’s work was rewarded with a dis- 
covery. In observing the spectroscopic 
color range of a ninth magnitude star, 
Melaris-A, through the recently in- 
vented Johnson magno-spectroscope, 
he found unmistakable traces of co- 
ronium. 

Feverishly he turned the gigantic 
telescope,. studying that section of the 
heavens. An hour later the scientist 
packed his bags and raced back to the 
Peterson farm in Carver County, Min- 
nesota. 

“Lawson,” he said to his assistant 
a few moments after his arrival, “I’ve 
got it. You remember that the center 
core of that space-shell was made of 
coronium. Now, whereas all matter 
is generally equally divided over the 
entire universe, coronium is a very 
rare substance. J Even in outer space 
there are few traces of it. But a spec- 
troscopic examination of that light 
from Star Melaris-A 9hows its pres- 
ence !” 

“So what?” Gage interrupted skep- 
tically. 

“But, don’t you see? It means that 
that shell came from that star. Or 
rather f rom one of sever al dark plane ts 
which must be moving in an orbit 
around Melaris-A, part of another sys- 
tem.” 

“I still don’t see — ” 

“Let me put it this way. The in- 
habitants of that planet evidently are 
faced with cosmic disintegration, 
which is gradually destroying their at- 
mosphere. They want to make a com- 
plete exodus to another planet, and 
Earth is perhaps one of several likely 
for their needs and conditions. They 
realize, however, that the population 
of Earth is already large and would 
be in conflict with them — ” 

“I get it!” cried Gage then. “So 
they send but that shell filled with 
seeds, which they hope will kill off the 
population of Earth — ” 



C ALTHAY nodded. “Exactly. But 
conditions here were not pre- 
cisely as they had expected, and the, 
seeds did not have quite the necessary 
potency. It remained for man, in his 
lust for world power, to develop the 
seeds and strive for that same purpose. 
We must stop those weeds!” 

“But how?” broke in Gage. "We’re 
back at the same question.” 

“And I have the answer to that ques- 
tion. The center core of the' space- 
shell was formed of coronium'. ,It was 
used because it has a negative effect 
on the weeds, preventing possible 
germination. In coronium, therefore, 
lies our weapon. I’ll get in touch with 
Washington at once!” 

* * * # * 

Prior to 1952, the world’s entire sup- 
ply of coronium gas was limited to 
the volcano of Despliazzo, in Italy. 
In 1952 coronium pockets were found 
at Cotopaxi, Mexico, and in central 
Colorado. Immediately upon Calthay’s 
secret report to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, all sources of this gas were 
tapped. Special stratosphere trans- 
ports were dispatched to convey nat- 
ural coronium to a temporary head- 
quarters set up at San Diego. 

On March 15th the fears of the 
world crystallized in a general all- 
wave radio warning, broadcast from 
Danzig, new capital of the Middle 
European Empire. The voice of 
August Strausvig, dictator, declared : 
. "The we ed plague is a^product. of 
Middle European scientists. Only a 
minute' quantity of the seeds at our 
disposal has been used. But they 
will be used to destroy entire foreign 
civilizations unless mass acknowledg- 
ment of the authority of our govern- 
ment is made. We have developed the 
weeds so that their potency will con- 
tinue as long as we see fit.' We give 
the world one month to decide. One 
month! Strausvig has spoken!” 
Preparations during that month pro- 
gressed with war-time-rapidity. Co- 
ronium warehouses were established 
in New York, in Chicago, Minneap- 
olis, New Orleans, Denver. Experi- 
mental bombardments of lower Cali- 
fornia weed fields already had been 
entirely successful. 
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The listed stock of a manufacturer 
of spray guns skyrocketed thirty 
points as the company, through mass 
advertising, disposed of thousands of 
its products. Fake weed-destroying 
compounds and plague preventives ap- 
peared on the market in great variety. 

On both coasts and on the Mexican 
and Canadian borders, anti-aircraft 
guns were set up at intervals of every 
few miles. The United States was 
arming in the strangest way it had 
ever known. 

Then days of anxious waiting, con- 
fusing reports. Strausvig had disap- 
peared! Strausvig was dead! iThe 
dictator would strike tomorrow! 

Professor Calthay watched the de- 
velopments with grim eyes. 

“Isn’t it ironic,” he said to Gage, 
“that the people fear one man on the 
other side of the earth? But the trou- 
ble has its inception millions of miles 
out in space. And yet one menace is 
interdependent with the other, with 
civilization at stake.” 

April 15th, 1957, dawned, a gray day 
at the Peterson farm, with low-lying 
clouds and a threat of coming rain. 
Foreboding hung in the sky. The very 
air seemed charged with menace. 

Calthay and Gage sat on the farm- 
house veranda, gazing out at the 
fields. The east field was barren now, 
the original space-shell weeds having 
been destroyed with coronium. Al- 
though, as the professor had remarked, 
the precaution was unnecessary, since 
these weeds were of an entirely dif- 
ferent type from those developed by 
the Strausvig scientists. 

T]I)ROFESSOR^ CALTHAY had 
J_L just lit his pipe, and Gage was 
idly turning the pages of a magazine 
when the sound came. Not the sound 
of weeds. But the low drone of air- 
plane motors high up in the sky above 
the cloud level. Steadily it grew 
nearer, louder. 

"Something funny about that,” Gage 
said. “That’s a six-motor stratosphere 
transport, or I’m a Dutchman. But 
it’s coming down, and there’s no ship 
scheduled here at this 'time of day.” 

He turned and ran into the house, to 
reappear a moment later with a pair 



of binoculars. Followed by Calthay, 
he moved out into the yard. And then 
the plane broke through the clouds. 

Gage, focusing the glasses, gave a 
yell of surprise. “It’s radio-con- 
trolled !” he cried. “See the helix-an- 
tenna? There’s no one aboard!” 

Straight as a bullet the plane shot 
toward the ground. And now the two 
scientists could detect the markings 
on the wings: the circle-surrounded 
triangle of Strausvig’s Empire. At an 
altitude of fifteen hundred feet the 
plane abruptly banked and began to 
circle. 

Then a trap opened in the bottom of 
the fuselage, and something plummet- 
ed downward like a falling stone. 

“It’s a seed bomb!” Calthay cried. 
“Get the coronium!” 

But an instant later the two men 
stood stunned. The seed bomb had 
burst, and already before their eyes 
weeds were taking growth. Even as 
they watched the ground seemed^ to 
quiver, erupting greenish stalks which 
shot up, matured to full growth and 
multiplied with terrific rapidity. In a 
matter of seconds the field was an ex- 
panding sea of green, and a dull roar 
mounted into the air. as the weeds 
swept forward on four fronts. 

“Come on!” Calthay cried. “We’ve 
got to get the coronium. If a wind 
springs up and hits those weeds, the 
plague will start again. We’ll all be 
madmen !” 

They turned and rushe.d toward the 
barn. There they met Peterson and 
Field, his hired man. Feverishly they 
began the task of loading the metal 
coronium tanks into the^rear of the 
Peterson truck. But Gage, after the 
last tank had been put in place, sud- 
denly turned, a queer glitter in his 
eyes, and ran in long strides back to 
the house. 

The truck rumbled out onto the 
field, Calthay and Peterson working 
like mad to fasten long nozzles with 
tube-metal hoses to the coronium con- 
tainers. When they reached the field 
they stopped for a moment, appalled. 
As far as the eye could reach, the 
farm was a great sea of weeds. An 
ever-growing ocean of green, sweep- 
ing outward. 
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Calthay’s heart sank. They could 
never stop the enveloping advance 
with the little cpronium they had. In- 
deed, even as Calthay looked, he 
doubted whether the coronium would 
have any effect at all oh this new va- 
riety of weeds. All the preparations 
of the last month, seemed in vain. 

“Field!” he yelled. “Rush back to 
the house, get Fort Spelling on long- 
distance telephone and tell them 
what’s happening. Tell them to bring 
every available tank of coronium gas 
there'is in the district. .Tell them to 
radio Washington. Call the governor. 
When the winds starts, the plague will 
sweep across the country like a thou- 
sand Black Deaths!” 

" -M^VEN as he spoke the wind came. 

- Pi As if to a magic touch the field 
of weeds swayed and gave forth a high 
singing chord. Like a huge chorus of 
contraltos the vibrations rose, louder 
and louder. And with that sound Cal-' 
thay felt the madness, like a bulbous 
entity alive, beginning to eat into his 
brain. 

Field and Peterson had fallen to the 
ground and were clawing at their hair, 
screaming insanely. The wind in- 
creased. The song of the weeds be- 
came a black cacophony of death. Cal- 
thay’s heart began to race. He could 
feel his eyes bulging in their sockets. 

And then the scientist heard a dull 
rumble. He saw his assistant, Law- 
son Gage, rushing fpjward. prppelling 
a“~two~wheel cart, laden with machin- 
ery, even as the plane circled again to 
drop another seed bomb. Above it, 
resting on a wooden superstructure, 
was a large waferlike object, yellow- 
ish brown in color, from which a net- 
work of wires appended. 

Calthay’s cry was a feeble whisper. 
“Gage! For God’s sake, run! I — I 
can’t — The weeds — ” 

Through bloodshot eyes the profes- 
sor saw that Gage’s face exhibited no 
signs of madness. His eyes were 
gleaming with anticipation; he wore 
over his ears a head-set of strange, 
oversize earphones. 

With a quick movement Gage halted 
the cart and brought put three more 
pairs of earphones.^ He snapped one 



over the head of Calthay, bent down 
and repeated the process with Peter- 
son and Field. 

To his amazement, Calthay found 
the vibrating madness in his brain had 
subsided. . 

‘‘It’s my own idea of a method to 
stop the. plague,” Gage said. “I’ve 
been working on it while you were 
at Flagstaff, but I said nothing because 
I haven’t had .a chance to. try it out 
as yet. 

“Those earphones will permit you to 
hear me because I’m talking to you 
through a microphone. They also 
neutralize the sound energy of the 
weeds at the same time.” 

“But how — ” Calthay demanded. 
“How? The government has been ex- 
perimenting for weeks on something 
like this, but failed. What’s that thing 
up there? It looks like a gigantic 
seed.” ' 

“That’s exactly what it is,” Gage re- 
plied. “It contains thousands of par- 
tially germinated weed seeds held to- 
gether in a collodion paste. All 
growth, as anyone who believes in the 
mechanist theory knows, is a form of 
energy. I discovered that the energy 
of the space-shell weeds is a negative 
energy. I’m fighting it with what I 
call the Gage-mass ray, a super-devel- 
opment of Goldstein’s ‘Canalstrahlen’ 
and the Thomson ^Positive Ray.’ 

“By ionization of gas at a low pres- 
sure in a strong electric field, I can 
_detach the negative electrons from the 
atoms, recapture those electrons by 
colliding them with charged particles 
and produce a neutral ray. That’s what 
I’m doing inside that huge seed.” 
Gage Had turned to the cart now 
and was working frantically over a 
panel covered with dials and switches. 

“The neutral ray,” he continued, “is 
adaptable to almost any form of trans- 
mission. A small part of it is deflected 
along a high-frequency electric cur- 
rent into your earphones. That neu- 
tralizes the madness striking your 
brain. Since light and sound are both 
vibrations — as is energy itself, in fact 
— I had no difficulty shunting the re- 
.mainder into the vibratory field. In 
other words, I’m fighting the weeds 
through their own sound P 
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AGE turned a dial and pulled a 
switch. A low drone rose up into 
the air. He pulled a second switch. 
The • droning mounted slowly. Even 
with the earphones on, Calthay could 
hear it. 

And something was happening to 
the field of weeds! Writhing as in 
agony, the top blooms were losing 
their greenish color, slowly turning 
black. 

The wind became a driving gale. 
Mounting in magnitude, the horrible 
wailing chord rose higher. Again Cal- 
thay could feel the madness eating at 
his brain. The earphones seemed pow- 
erless to prevent it. He saw Peterson 
rock backward and utter a hoarse 
scream. He saw Gage’s face go white, 
his teeth bite deep into his lips. 

And then, with shaking hands, the 
assistant turned his control as far as 
it would go. 

An arc of purplish flame hovered 
above the machinery-laden cart. The 
singing chord died away, and before 



them the weeds seemed slowly to dis- 
solve into nothingness. A hush fell 
over the farm. A moment later, where 
the green stalks had been was only 
bleak desolation. . 

“It’s all over,” Professor John Cal- 
thay said that night on the veranda of 
the Peterson house. “With Gage’s 
machine and others which will be built 
like it, we can prevent the weed 
growth in any part of the country. 
The attempt of Melaris-A to annihi- 
late the civilization of the Earth has 
been defeated. Strausvig and his 
Middle Europe can be fought on com- 
mon grounds. The ‘War of the Weeds’ 
is at an end. 

“And it’s all through your efforts,” 
the scientist went on, turning toward 
his assistant. “Once again. Gage, you 
have won over me in conquering a 
problem. What have you to say, my 
young friend?” 

Lawson Gage smiled. “Pour me an- 
other highball,” he said. “And don’t 
hold the horses on the Scotch.” 
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CHAPTER I 

Earthward Bound 

[/I .-;f\|HE Earth Express Star shell 
|l; plunged speedily through the 
, J - j. void, its mighty, rockets propel- 
ing it at the rate of a hundred miles a 
second. In the luxurious dining 
salon, the fifty passengers crowded 
two sides of a long, narrow table, chat- 
ting amiably in the complete frater- 
nity of space travelers. 

Financial tycoon and interplane- 
tary salesmen sat rubbing elbows 
with no thought of social distinction. 
In lonely space, and in the cramped 
confines of the ship, such human, trivi- 
alities dissolved. No matter what their 
business on the outer planets had been, 
or length of stay thereon, each passen- 
ger of the Starshell had one thing in 
common— they looked forward eager- 
ly to the return to the world of their 
-birth. 

All perhaps, save one. 

Gould one look forward to — death? 
Armand Karne’s strong young face 
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creased in bitter lines as he listened 
to the gay chatter about him. Earth 
was the favorite topic of conversation. 
“Dear Earth . . .” “No world like 
Earth . . .” “Trade you Venus and 
Mars any day for Earth. . . .” 

But Armand Karne felt only a deep 
hatred for Earth and all it repre- 
sented. Why not? It was .dooming 
him, an innocent man, for a crime he 
had never committed ! 

The treadmill of his depressed 
thoughts revolved again around the 
events x of .three months before, on 
Earth. Vivid scenes — too vivid — 
flashed across his mind. The first one, 
that soul-stirring moment when he 
had stood stunned over the corpse of 
his laboratory chief, Professor Cald- 
well, the victim of an unleashed blast 
from their embryo atomic-power, gen- 
erator. 

Investigation soon showed the ra- 
dium-valve wide open, with Karne’s 
fingerprints on it ! 

Then had come the nightmarish in- 
dictment. Grave accusations. Politi- 
cal enemies of Karne claimed that he 
had murdered Professor Caldwell so 
that he might succeed him as chief of 
atomic research for International 
Power. Partly groomed for the. posi- 
tion already, admittedly brilliant, 
Karne had simply tried to force fate 
along, they cried. 

Circumstantial evidence swiftly 
twined its ghostly fingers about his 
jthroat. _How could. he hope to expose 
the truth? How could he prove that 
his unscrupulous rivals had taken this 
means of eliminating him? How 
could he show that a wrench had been 
used on the valve-stem, leaving 
Karne’s fingerprints intact? How 
could he — without money? Money 
was essential to battle the case, hire 
brilliant legal help, efficient detec- 
tives? 

God! Was there no justice? 

'iliCP'ARNE moaned a little, at the 
v'i\K table of the JStarshell, though 
fortunately the sound was not heard 
in the general babble. But the grim, 
taciturn man at his left glanced at him 
cynically. The Interplanetary Ran- 
ger Police were always cynical of 



their prisoners’ thin explanations. 

“Brother,” he had said when Karne, 
finally caught, sobbingly protested his 
innocence, “men don’t skip to Saturn’s 
moon when they’re innocent!” 

Flight, Karne now realized, had 
been a serious mistake. The mark of 
guilt now branded him indelibly. But 
he had been driven to it, by a sensi- 
tive mind half crazed by the stigma 
against him. Insane with reserftment 
at society, he had stolen away the day 
after his indictment, fled across the 
country. Pursued, he had stowed 
away on a Mars express, eluding the 
police for the time being. 

Mars', proved a brief haven. Then 
the Interplanetary Rangers had found 
his^trail — Flight again, out into 
the dreaded deserts of Mars — near 
death from thirst — capture by Martian 
bandits — escape — slavery among Mar- 
tian savages — torture and imminent 
death. Finally rescue by a Ranger 
plane. 

Rescue ! How ironic ! Why hadn’t 
they let him die among the savages? 
They were taking him back to Earth, 
at great effort and expense, just to 
die anyway. Did it matter where a 
man died? Those people babbling 
about Earth, green Earth, lovely 
Earth, did not know that to him Earth 
was — death ! • Death for a crime he had 
not committed! For the thousandth 
time he asked the gods of the Universe 
— is there no justice? 

- Something— an e 1 bo w— p ro d d e d Ar- 
mand Karne in the ribs. 

“Take it easy, Skipper!” came the 
calm whisper of the Ranger. “You’ve 
bent your fork like it was rubber and 
people are looking at you. Don’t go 
to pieces, mister, or it’s solitary con- 
finement for you !” 

Armand Karne nodded dumbly, 
forced his nerves to calmness, and his 
fellow passengers looked away. They 
did not know he was a criminal. The 
Rangers were considerate about that, 
at least. Karne tried to interest him- 
self in the blessedly trivial conversa- 
tion around him. Everyone seemed so 
content, so happy. If only he could be! 
If only he could be as radiantly cheer- 
ful as the enthusiastic young man 
across the table, who kept talking of 
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the Canal Reclamation Project. . . . 

OUNG WILLIAM DARVY 
pounded his fist on the table for 
emphasis. 

“Twenty thousand years old!” he 
repeated to his fascinated audience. 
“Yes sir, it’s a Ripley, but true. Those 
canals were built twenty thousand 
years ago, at the height of White Mar- 
tian science, by a disintegration 
process. The secret is lost now, or 
carefully hidden away. Anyway, it 
was a colossal achievement, consid- 
ering that they had to dispose of 
enough rock and dirt to make a con- 
tinent as large as Australia — and a 
mile high!” 

After an impressive pause, he went 
on. 

“These, canals, bringing polar waiter 
to the equatorialregions, rejuvenated 
that dying civilization for ten thou- 
sand years. However, the desert race, 
the Green Martians, greW continually 
stronger. At about the time Earth 
civilization was crawling out of the 
paleolithic mud, in ancient Egypt, the 
Green Martians overran the White 
race, killed or enslaved most of them. 
Neglected, the canals soon fell into 
disrepair. 

“Today, the canals have been re- 
claimed and rebuilt by Earth engi- 
neering. It was a big enough job, 
though nothing like the original 
project. The Green savages are pretty 
well driven back into their deserts. 
White civilization is again predomi- 
nant, in coalition with Earth civiliza- 
tion.” 

The enthused speaker enjoyed the 
effect his dramatic story was creating. 
He went on. 

“I had the honor of being assistant 
chief engineer in the reclamation of 
the last canal, named the Hallworth 
Canal in honor of the president of 
Earth’s world-state. This canal links 
Mare Chronium with Thyle II, thus 
bottling the savages in Thyle I. We 
had armed guards at all times, and had 
some pretty skirmishes with the 
Greens. But in another decade or so 
that region will be as safe as other 
territory patrolled by Earth. Pocket 
battleships from the Chronium docks 



will steam down Hallworth Canal by 
next-year.” 

He pounded his fist again. 

“Earth can certainly be proud of 
'what it’s done for Mars. The Canal 
Reclamation Project has made inter- 
planetary history!” 

William Darvy subsided on this 
grandiose note and decided to get 
down to his eating. He felt proud of 
his part in the great project. But be- 
hind his pride in that was a great 
happiness. J ust an hour before he had 
gone to the radio-room and sent a 
heliogram to Earth — to the sweetheart 
he had left two years before at the 
last Earth-Mars opposition. 

“Meet me at the dock,” he had writ- 
ten. “We will be married right away. 
Have thought of you every minute. 
All my love.” 

Two years they had been apart! He 
hadn’t seen her, toughed her, kissed 
her, in all that time. But now they 
could afford to get married. He had a 
good job, and money saved up. His 
dream come true ! He loved her madly, 
and she loved him, of that he was cer- 
tain. Hadn’t she told him as much, 
two years ago? 

Little William Darvy knew that his 
dream was to be shattered; the dream 
he had nourished, slaved for on an 
alien world for two years. Knew not 
that the beautiful blond girl who read 
his . message laughed scornfully .and 
handed it to the man who had his arm 
around her, back there on Earth. 

Living in his borrowed heaven, Wil- 
liam Darvey surveyed the women pas- 
sengers at the table. But only to as- 
sure himself that not one of them was 
half as lovely as his Judith. No, not 
one. Not even that very attractive 
red-haired girl whom all the other men 
eyed surreptitiously 



CHAPTER II 
Strange Destinies 



RLENE EDGEWOOD pecked at 
_ her food listlessly, femininely 
aware that she was the cynosure of all 
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male eyes, but at the same time- more 
concretely aware that at her right sat 
her stern father, and at her left her 
soon-to-be husband. Both of them dis- 
couraged even the simplest of flirta- 
tions by their very presence. 

In keeping with her red hair, Erlene 
had always been headstrong and self- 
willed for the twenty-three years of 
her life. She had rejected the pro- 
posals of scores of men. Those who 
were poor, in her opinion, were after 
her money. Those who weren’t poor, 
weren’t men. At least, they didn’t 
measure up to her ideal. 

Perhaps it was odd for her to have 
an ideal. That went back to the medie- 
val times of the 19th or 20th centuries* 
or thereabouts. But she did, and was 
willing to wait for him to happen 
along in her life. But her father had 
different ideas. In his opinion a girl 
was a spinster at twenty-three. They 
had quarreled often over the question. 
Finally, he demanded that she marry 
in her own circle. And it was pre- 
cisely in that circle that Erlene knew 
she would never find her ideal. 

A year ago her father had given his 
ultimatum. She must marry John Bed- 
low III, of staid Boston society. If 
she refused, she was to be disinher- 
ited. All his other daughters, five of 
them, had obediently married his 
choice of husbands; why shouldn’t 
she? 

Erlene glanced sideward at the pro- 
file of Jo hn B edlow III. Hejwas suave, 
well-mannered. But he was dull, an 
oaf. There was not one spark of ani- 
mation in him. To escape him, she 
would gladly marry almost any other 
man, she thought rebelliously, but 
futilely. 

Why, even that bald, blank-faced, 
goggled man across the table would be 
more interesting 

¥ HE expressipn on Alfred Pear- 
son’s face was not one of vacuity, 
as interpreted by the girl. Rather, it 
was one of haunted study. He scarcely 
realized her existence, nor of the fifty 
others on all sides. He carried a bur- 
den on his soul, one that crushed- his 
spirit. 

Sir Alfred Pearson, Earth’s am- 

* 



bassador to Mars, was traveling incog- 
nito, in disguise. .No one aboard re- 
alized who he was or they would have 
been thrilled to be in company with 
this great man. 

For, twenty years he had been am- 
bassador. For twenty years he had 
deftly molded diplomatic relations be- 
tween Mars and Earth. But now the 
White Martian civilization muttered 
openly against possible domination by 
the Earthman. ■ 

It was the.old story of resentment 
against authority, once its beneficence ' 
had been exploited. Freed of the 
Green Martian menace by Earth’s ag- 
gressive campaign against them, the 
White Martians were quick to demand 
their independence. 

For twenty years Sir Alfred Pear- 
son had soothed the friction between 
Mars and Earth. But now, he was 
mentally haggard, haunted by a little 
document bearing the radium-seal of 
the White Martian Tribunal, its high- 
est court. They had tried and con- 
demned ah Earthman to death, for the 
first time. His offense was perhaps 
deserving of that fate, for, a mil- 
lionaire, he had stolen, by legal trick- 
ery, a large tract of radium-bearing 
land from its rightful’ Martian owners. 
The scoundrel deserved death, yes — 
but Sir Pearson shuddered at the con- 
sequences. 

When the defiant document was de- 
livered, Earth would not tolerate this 
-violation of-an-Earthman’s sovereigTf 
right to live. There would be war be- 
tween two great worlds t Between two 
‘powerful civilizations! 

Sir Pearson had argued eloquently 
with the Martian Tribunal. But the 
court had been adamant. They had 
given him the belligerent document 
for delivery to the World-State Coun- 
cil on Earth, temporarily severing all 
relations between the two worlds. 

Alfred Pearson moaned a little, his 
mind weighted by his Herculean' re- 
sponsibility. He tried to eat the moon- 
flower salad 'before him, to answer the 
conversational sallies of the lady at 
his left with more than low grunts, but 
it was no use. 

He continued to brood over the pu- 
erility of the whole thing — a mere 
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piece of paper to cause a holocaustic 
war! Several times, he had been 
tempted to throw the document out 
into the limitless void. Undelivered, 
Earth would not know of this treason. 
The prisoner would be executed on 
Mars, the matter smoothed over 
adroitly by Pearson himself at a later 
date. And then, perhaps, in a few 
years he could bring Earth and Mars 
to a solution of their relationship. 

But Alfred Pearson found himself 
first of all an Earthman. Some in- 
herent feature of his character grimly 
refused to take that underhanded 
course, even though he realized it 
might be for the best. He shuddered 
at the thought of going mad before the 
trip was over. The dilemma was driv- 
ing him crazy 1 

Perhaps they would land him on 
Earth as a deranged creature. He 
wondered whether he would look like 
that old fellow in the wheelchair, who 
was being fed like a baby by his 
valet. . . . 

OMMANDER Alamo Jackson was 
a hopeless paralytic, with arms, 
legs and body useless. Mind, too. He 
was not old, but was white-bearded, 
wrinkled and yellow of face. His at- 
tendant fed soft foods to his quiver- 
ing lips and toothless gums. His va- 
cant, rheumy eyes were almost blind. 
He was a pitiful picture, a broken hulk 
of a man, more fit for the grave than 
for life. 

Yet somehow, one could not fail to 
see that he had once been a man of 
men. Even yet his shoulders were 
broad, powerful. His great, gnarled 
hands gripped the arm-rests with 
muscles that must formerly have been 
of crushing strength. The lines of his 
big body, though wasted, were those 
of a one-time athlete. His face, too, 
showed beneath obliterations of pain 
and illness an aristocratic uplift of 
brow, strong chin, and formerly intel- 
ligent, 6hrewd eyes. 

At times he spoke, though his 
fogged brain was only dimly aware 
of those around him. His cracked voice 
had the overtones of a once stentorian 
bellow, and the subtle tinge of the au- 
thority that had been his in previous 



days.. His words were rambling, dim 
reflections from a glorious past, 
Those around him accorded him due 
respect despite the sad picture he now 
presented. They whispered to one an- 
other of his epic exploits. Not three 
years before he had been the leader of 
the gallant Pluto Expedition, first to 
set foot on that incredibly distant, bit- 
ter planet. Previous to that, since the 
age of twenty, he had been one of in- 
terplanetary history’s heroes — a trail- 
blazer of the spaceways. In this one 
man was rolled the entire challenge of 
Earthmen to the Solar system. 

Lindbergh, Columbus and Daniel 
Boone in one, he had amazed a world 
with his daring ventures. He had 
led his hard-bitten, heroic crews from 
one planet and satellite to the next, 
exploring, fighting, founding settle- 
ments, putting the stamp of Earth in a 
dozen inimical, alien environments. A 
horde of pioneers had followed his 
hard-won trails, thankful for his ear- 
lier explorations. , 

His resourcefulness and strength 
became almost mythical. On Mars, he 
had routed twenty Green Martian sav- 
ages single-handed by wading into 
them with a wooden club as his only 
weapon against their knives and axes. 
On Venus he had strangled a full- 
, grown winged tiger-dragon. He had 
tramped a hundred miles on mighty 
Jupiter, laden with an air-helmet, to 
rescue a lost man. 

On Uranus, without fuel and ma- 
rooned, he had driven his weakened, 
despairing crew to pump the atmos- 
pheric methane into their tanks and 
thus manufacture enough power to 
plunge sunward. He had returned 
from Titan a gaunt skeleton, the sole 
survivor of a crew of men dead from 
starvation and hardship. 

Earth had soon come to recognize 
Alamo Jackson’s value. He was given 
lavish equipment, commissioned to 
dangerous expeditions. He had been 
feted, honored, decorated, given scores 
of medals. His name was destined to 
echo down the halls of fame and time. 

UT now, that was all of the past. 
No more could he pit his strong 
body against perils, his ingenuity 
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against impossibilities, his courage 
against the challenge of the Universe. 
He was doomed to sit weakly in a 
chair, an invalid with only half a mind, 
a pathetic shell of his former self. 

There had been a sudden crash dur- 
ing the Pluto Expedition, his last 
great exploit. He had been seriously 
hurt, losing most of his mental and 
physical abilities. His men had finally 
struggled back to Earth, sadly deliver- 
ing the crippled wreck of a man. His 
spine healed from its damage, but 
there remained a lesion of the brain 
that made him a paralytic. Earth’s 
government, in recognition of his 
great services, had done all in its 
powers, sending him to various spe- 
cialists for cure. All without avail. 

As a last resort he had been sent to 
Mars, to the great Martian surgeons. 
They, too, had given up, for the del- 
icate brain operation necessary was be- 
yond their skill. And so Commander 
Alamo Jackson was being returned to 
Earth, doomed to his wheelchair. 

His mental state was a curiously 
variable one. Much of the time he 
muttered to himself vaguely, totally 
unaware of his condition or surround- 
ings. Again, he would have lucid in- 
tervals, complain against the wheel- 
chair, talking rationally to his valet 
about it. This man had attended the 
spaceman for three years and his eyes 
were sad with an infinite pity. 

At the table — which Commander 
Jackson in o ne of his lu cid periods, 
had insisted on attending — heads 
turned his way as his weakened but 
firm voice spoke out. He began telling 
of his Pluto exploit. His audience’s 
eyes gradually shone with the excite- 
ment of his modest, stirring narrative. 

Suddenly the invalid’s tones 
changed as he told of the space ship 
plunging down out of control. He 
stopped. A bewilderment came into 
his eyes. Then his cracked voice went 
on querulously. 

“What is this chair I’m in? Who 
has put me in it? By Jupiter, I’ll 
crack the skull of the man who has 
done this. Let me out, do you hear? 
Let me out!” 

His voice had risen in insane rage, 
and all- could see how he strained to 



rise from his chair. Suddenly he re- 
laxed, became quiet. A tear rolled 
from each of his dim eyes and followed 
the furrows of his cheeks. He began 
mumbling aimlessly, lost again in a 
deep mental mist. The valet silently 
wheeled him away, while people be- 
came suddenly intent on their food. 



CHAPTER III 
Life and Death 



HE dinner over, the group broke 
up and dispersed through the 
ship, some to their cabins, others to the 
promenade deck and general lounge. 
Fifty people, each with individual 
thoughts, hopes, troubles. ' Among 
these fifty, five were meeting a cross- 
road of fate upon arrival on 
Earth. ... 

Armand Karne had no hopes, only 
bitterness that he must die by man- 
made laws* though innocent, hating 
the Space Ranger beside him for what 
he represented. 

Not knowing he had been betrayed 
by the girl he -loved with all his ro- 
mantic nature, William Darvy roamed 
through his air-castles, too intent to 
notice any other woman. 

Erlene Edgewood contemplated 
kicking John Bedlow III in the shin 
just to embarrass him, -and wondered 
why her ideal, for whom she would 
gladly sacrifice every penny of a mil- 
lion-dollar inheritance, did not hap- 
pen along in her life. 

So nervous that his hands trembled, 
Sir Alfred Pearson told himself again 
not to be an utter fool and deliver that 
worthless scrap of paper which would 
start the millstones of war to grinding, 
and again heard an inner voice^roar- 
ing “duty.” 

Commander Alamo Jackson beat 
with weak hands at the embracing 
wheelchair and cried for someone to 
release him, while the sad look in his 
valet’s eyes grew deeper. 

The StarsheU plunged on, negotiat- 
ing the black gulf between Mars and 
Earth in rapid time. It had been sev- 
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eral weeks since she had left her first 
port, Saturn's outer moon. The nose 
rockets began to thrum powerfully. 
Passengers were obliged to cling to 
conveniently placed hand-rails and 
straps in the artificial gravity-field. 
The moon hove to at starboard and 
became a huge, silver bubble among 
the stars, its face pock-marked from 
an ancient geological disease. 

Earth grew out of the void like a 
rare green blossom, with gossamer 
puffs of cotton white over parts of it. 

The promenade deck now became 
popular and most of the passengers sat 
under the /long, clear observation 
ports, watching eagerly as their home 
world bulged put of the surrounding 
inimical nothingness. Many emotions 
misted the eyes of the passen- 
gers. . . . 

Arman d Karne, face wan, gazed at 
earth and visioned his body writhing 
in agony as electricity burned his life 
out. William Darvy, smiling radiantly, 
gazed happily in his mind’s eye at his 
beautiful bride in white beside him. 
Erlene Edgewood sighed dismally as 
she imagined John Bedlow III across 
the breakfast table from her, emptily 
talking about nothing she cared to 
hear. Sir Alfred Pearson’s worried 
face became yet more haggard as he 
visioned fleets of Earth’s warships 
winging grimly to Mars. Commander 
Alamo Jackson’s heart gladdened — 
home at last after that long, danger- 
ous exploration on Ganymede, or was 
it Neptune? 

The Starshell slowed down more 
than usually to give the passengers 
a longer view of the moon. It was 
rarely that the moon lay in a ship’s 
course and most people had never seen 
it this near. Velocity was cut to a 
mile a second, to remain within the 
gravitational field a while longer. 

The passengers looked down on the 
shuddery desolation. Crags, preci- 
pices, towering mountains, deep gul- 
lies, and craters stood out with cameo- 
cut clarity in the whiteness and black- 
ness of the airless satellite. Not a liv- 
ing thing moved on its arid, un- 
weathered surface. Many crews of the 
-earlier, cruder space ships had found 
death there. 



The Starshell finally uptilted her 
nose and swung toward Earth. Five 
hours later there was to be a bisection 
of their orbits — and a bisection of 
the courses of fate for its occu- 
pants. . . .. 

For Armand Karne, death ! For Wil- 
Tiam Darvy, blasted dreams ! For Er- 
lene Edgewood, stiBed life! For Sir 
Alfred Pearson, dilemma! For Com- 
mander Alamo Jackson, invalid’s mis- 
ery! 

And then — 

Boom ! 

DULL, grinding thud thumped 
Alii through the ship as nose en- 
gine-B exploded, instantly killing 
three of the crew on duty. With" a 
sinister whoosh, air rushed out of the 
hull rent ' into the greedy maw of 
space. 

Pressure-stats connecting to the 
corridors leading to the rear part of 
the ship instantaneously clicked, and 
ponderous felt-lined steel doors 
promptly hissed shut. The passengers’ 
quarters in the rear, and the rest of 
the crew were safe from asphyxiation, 
thanks to the robot emergency con- 
trols. 

The captain of the ship picked him- 
self out of the corner he had been 
thrown into, too stunned to be fright- 
ened. He snapped his eyes across his 
instruments and caught his breath 
again. Not so bad! The explosion 
had localized itself, thank God, in en- ' 
gine-B room. He had lost three men, 
but the passengers were safe — 

Then he staggered back as his eyes 
flicked to the altimeter gauge, now 
registering height above the moon. 
God in heaven I The dial numbers 
were decreasing at a swiftly mounting 
rate! The titanic blast of the explo- 
sion at the nose had, by reaction, cut 
the ship’s velocity in half. They were 
caught in the moon’s grip, were drop- 
ping to its jagged surface — 

The captain darted to his desk, 
snapped on the inter-ship phone sys- 
tem. 

“Rear engines blast away imme- 
diately!” he roared into the mouth- 
piece. “Life and death — hurry!” 

But no answer came from his crew. 
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The captain turned a sickly white. 
No buzz came from the phone at all — 
it was dead ! His communication with 
his crew was cut off,. And they were 
probably awaiting his orders, wonder- 
ing, hoping, instinctively alarmed de- 
spite the absence of instruments to tell 
them what was happening. 

The captain moaned. Why didn’t 
his chief pilot, in the auxiliary pilot 
cupola, give those orders? He had 
an independent phone system. It was 
impossible for both to be out of order. 
And his duplicate instruments must 
be showing the same near-disaster — 
The captain did not know that his 
chief pilot was lying unconscious, 
crumpled against the wall he had been 
thrown against. Yet there was only 
one thing to do, he knew, and in a 
moment he was racing down the corri- 
dor toward the rear of the ship. An 
emergency door blocked him, jammed 
though the air-pressure was normal. 

Cursing softly, the captain was 
forced to climb the nearest companion- 
way and enter the passengers’ observa- 
tion deck. It would take him longer 
this way to reach the rear engine com- 
partment. 

Only seconds left now — 

Strangely, the observation deck was 
quiet. Dazed passengers, some - just 
being helped off the floor, were still 
shocked into silence by the terrific 
force of the explosion. The captain, 
running down the long, wide deck, 
_tried_to_keep.from looking out of the- 
great port-windows, but failed. He 
looked — and gasped. 

The sky-filling expanse of jagged 
Lunar topography was rushing at 
them swiftly, inexorably — 

“Captain!” a quavering voice called. 
“Captain! What’s happened? What — ” 
As though this were a signal, other 
passengers began to scream out fran- 
tic questions. One man grasped the 
captain’s arm, tried to detain him. The 
captain, lashed out with his fist, the 
quickest way to free himself, and 
raced on, dodging past terror-stricken 
passengers. 

m E came to the end of the long 
deck, leaped, over the supine 
form of a wasted, white-haired man 



beside an overturned wheelchair — 

The captain took one last look out 
of the port-windows. With a ghastly 
certainty, he knew there was no hope 
now. No chance of reaching the en- 
gine room in time to have his waiting 
crew ram power through the rear 
rockets. A stupendous, needle-spired 
mountain peak loomed up, directly be- 
fore the ship. Ashen-faced, the cap- 
tain grasped the door-handle, twisted. 
It too was jammed! 

Then — the crack of doom re- 
sounded! * 

The Starshell shuddered violently 
through its whole length, plowed for 
half a mile through soft stone, like a 
knife cutting cheese, and brought up 
abruptly with only its rearmost fin 
sticking free. The incredibly tough 
hull-metal used in space ships had 
once again proved its tremendous 
strength. A fortuitous landing in a 
smooth pumice-flat, and her horizontal 
speed, had saved the Starshell from 
utter demolition. 

The violent landing tossed the 
ship’s human occupants around like 
bits of cork. Fortunately, the hull 
section adjacent to the observation 
deck withstood the battering and did 
not crack open gapingly anywhere. 
Somewhere, however', ( a tiny split 
seam began to let out air gradually 
with a sharp whistle. And down the 
deck from the rear came curls of 
smoke — one of the fuel tanks had split 
-and caught-fire !— 

The captain, face bloody from a cut 
over the eye, came to consciousness 
fighting for breath. Each searing in- 
halation drew sharp, chemical smoke 
into his lungs. Never before faced 
with such a great and terrible emer- 
gency, he became a babbling, cringing 
wretch, devoid of the slightest initia- 
tive. He knelt there, staring horror- 
eyed at the groaning, screaming pas- 
sengers, rocking his head in his hands. 

It was a time for leadership, com- 
mand. For quick, decisive action. 
There was still a chance to save many 
lives, if only one man would rise to 
the occasion. 

Commander Alamo Jackson strug- 
gled to his knees, staring around in 
bewilderment. He had been thrown 
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from his wheelchair against a bulk- 
head with crashing force, striking 
against the back of his head. It was 
a blow that might ordinarily have 
killed a man. But in the case of Com- 
mander Jackson it served only to give 
the brain within the skull a terrific 
jolt. He stared around in bewilder- 
ment, slowly shaking his head — 

Suddenly his daze vanished. Al- 
most at a glance he took in the situa- 
tion. His eyes flashed fire. The brain 
behind them, suddenly released from 
a lesion that had pressed upon it for 
three years, began working with light- 
ning rapidity. And with the lifting 
of the fog before his brain, his physi- 
cal paralysis also disappeared, for that 
had been cerebral in origin. 

He staggered to his feet, surprised 
to find them weak and unsteady. Then 
he remembered and a great surge of 
upwelling joy flowed through him. He 
looked at the wheelchair — his prison 
for three years, but no longer! No 
longer was he an invalid, no longer a 
pitiful half-idiot — 

HE old man shook his head again, 
brought himself down to earth. 
There were things to be done here, or 
he would be a dead man among other 
dead men. His voice, stentorian once 
more, bellowed down the deck. 

“Listen to me, all of you ! No time 
to moan about this. We can save our- 
selves if we work fast. Do you hear 
me?” 

The passengers quieted in surprise, 
looked at him wonderingly. What did 
this mean, coming in such command- 
ing tones from one who had been a 
■wheelchair invalid a few minutes be- 
fore, useless of mind and body? As 
they looked at him, they sensed the 
change that had occurred in him. 
Their faces became hopeful, eager. 

Only the captain broke the stillness, 
now laughing hysterically. Com- 
mander Jackson strode to him, picked 
him up by the shoulders with his two 
great hands and shook him like a rag 
doll, hissing scornful curses in his 
face. The captain sobered, pushing 
feebly with his hands. 

Commander Jackson released him 
and again whirled to the passengers. 



“Women and children to the central 
lounge, quickly!” he roared. “Men, 
with me! Half of you look for that 
leak, stop it with rubber or leather. 
The rest of you men follow me. We’ll 
put on space suits and put out that fire. 
Let’s go ! And the first man that lays 
down on the job gets this!” He held 
up a brawny fist. 

Hypnotized, strengthened intangi- 
bly by that great, booming confident 
voice, the passengers changed from 
panic-stricken sheep to willing sol- 
diers. Commander Alamo Jackson 
flashed his eyes over them joyously, 
though the moment was grim. 

Once again a leader! Once again 
men jumped at his command! Once 
again he was pitting indomitable hu- 
man skill against the blind forces of 
nature. Once again — he was a man! 



CHAPTER IV 
Flight’s End 



N ANOTHER part of the ship, not 
so fortunate a section as the ob- 
servation deck, a sharp ledge of rock 
buried in the pumice had stove in one 
quadrant of the hull. The automatic 
emergency locks had immediately 
sealed off this airless compartment 
from the rest of the ship. 

Armand Karne, at the moment of 
landing, was thrown limply against 
the wall of his stateroom. He had in- 
stinctively ducked his head, taken the 
shock with his shoulder, and sprang 
up nimbly. He was almost carried off 
his feet in the next instant by the out- 
ward rush of air. He found himself 
gasping like a fish, out of water. 

Panic struck him, blinded him, made 
bubbling moans arise from his aching, 
deflated lungs. Then, in a flash, he 
took a grip of his terrified self, re- 
membered the detailed instructions all 
passengers were given before de- 
parture. 

Jerking open the panel of a wall 
pocket, he dragged out the outfit 
therein, hastily strapped the small 
oxygen bottle to his chest. Then, with 
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senses already swimming, he slipped 
the rubber mask over his nose and 
mouth, twisted tight the tourniquet 
arrangement until his flesh was 
bruised. A twist of the bottle valve 
and a sharp stream of the compressed 
air-gas bathed his air-tight mask. 

He filled his lungs gratefully with 
the sweet vapor. Saved! Then his 
eyes encountered the figure of the 
guard, the' Ranger, gasping and 
twitching on the floor. Saved — only 
for a later death on Earth! Only for 
an instant did the lightning thought 
hover in Karne’s mind that he could 
very well let the man die, and be free 
of his clutch. He shrugged.' In an- 
other half minute he had fitted a sec- 
ond mask and bottle outfit to the Ran- 
ger’s face, and twisted the valve. . 

The strong oxygen quickly brought 
the man to his senses. His eyes stared 
about, took in the situation, then 
turned to Karne, startled, wondering, 
with an unvoiced thanks in them. 
Karne jerked him to his feet, waved a 
hand and sprang out into the corri- 
dor. They must get to the aerated 
portion of the ship — if such there 
were — as soon as possible, for the 
small bottles would not sustain their 
breath for more than ten minutes! 

The Ranger grasped karne’s arm 
outside their room. With gestures 
and jerks of his head, he suggested 
that they look in other staterooms for 
possible rescue of others. Karne 
— nodded and they separatedreach going 
in the opposite direction down the 
long, airless corridor. 

Karne jerked the first door, peered 
in. Empty. Occupant probably on 
observation deck, there safe or dead. 
The next dozen staterooms were 
empty. He came to the end of , that 
corridor and opened, the final door. 
His eyes jerked wide. Three in here! 

They lay still and white, unbreath- 
ing. Karne swept the two air-masks 
out of the wall receptacles and dived 
for the first figure, fitting one mask. 
Then to the second. The third did 
not need a mask. He lay with his 
head unnaturally twisted, and Karne 
knew that if he moved the body, the 
head would hang horribly to the chest 
because of a broken neck. 



HEN he sprang back to the first 
figure, kneeled over it, pumped 
the diaphragm exactly as one would 
resuscitate a half-drowned person. A 
few gasping breaths rewarded him 
after a minute, and when the breath- 
ing continued without his aid, Karne 
jumped, to the second figure and 
brought' him to life. 

Karne got up, sucking in his air- 
stream pantingly from the exertion. 
They were both still unconscious, but 
breathing regularly now. He kneeled 
beside the first figure again and began 
chafingthe wrists. Then, though he 
hated to do it, he slapped the face 
stingingly, again and again. 

At last a pair of blue eyes opened 
and the red-haired girl sat up, be- 
wildered. She glanced around the 
room, at the figure of her father, then 
at the figure of the weak-chinned man 
with the broken neck. Horror flooded 
her eyes; horror, but not anguish. 
John Bedlow III would not be her 
husband after all — 

Then she looked back at her res-r 
cuer again and smiled, though the 
smile was not visible' behind her rub- 
ber mask. She watched him as he bent 
over her father, slapping His face till 
the stinging blood had wakened his 
dazed brain. She watched him as he 
helped them both to their shaky feet. 

And all the while that she watched, 
her heart beat more and more strongly. 
This man — she knew it in a sudden 
flash— waT heFideal ! At the brink of 
eternity she had found him! 

IR ALFRED PEARSON’S night- 
mare of endless struggle in a sea 
of choking blackness ended as he was 
washed ashore on a beach of exquis- 
itely sweet honey. But it wasn’t 
honey; it was oxygen, forced into his 
starving lungs by the Ranger who 
knelt over him. Sir Pearson gazed 
gratefully into his savior’s eyes, then 
struggled to his feet. 

The Ranger tugged at his arm, ges- 
turing toward the corridor. Pearson 
followed, but remembered suddenly 
and turned back. He gasped then at 
the sight of the ruined tangle that had 
been his stateroom. By the veriest 
hair-breadth, he himself had escaped 
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being crushed to a pulp. The stove- 
in bulkhead had crashed through the 
composition walls, ground them to 
bits, gouged through the floor. Bunk- 
bed, wall-cabinet, wardrobe, suitcases 
— all had been destroyed. 

Also a certain briefcase and a cer- 
tain document stamped with the ra- 
dium seal of the White Martian Trib- 
unal — 

Stunned, but with an ecstatic joy 
stealing through him, Sir Pearson al- 
lowed his rescuer to lead him put into 
the corridor.. They arrived at the first 
emergency lock to the central com- 
partment of the ship, and here met 
Armand Karne and those he had res- 
cued. Apparently they were the only 
ones in this entire airless compart- 
ment. 

The Ranger jerked the emergency 
lever. The outer door of the double 
lock obediently swung open. He 
beckoned the red-haired girl in. Only 
one at a time could stand in the tiny 
space. When he had swung the seal 
to, the girl threw the inside lever and 
the inner seal opened, allowing her to 
step into the aerated compartment be- 
yond. 

One after another, they all repeated 
this maneuver and finally stood to- 
gether, safe from the airless hell they 
had vacated. They took off their tight, 
bruising masks thankfully, strode for- 
ward. A minute later they had joined 
the passengers who, under the mag- 
netic command of Commander Jack- 
son, were fighting the fire in the rear, 
carrying pails of water. 

They too worked willingly to help 
this blazing-eyed, roaring-voiced man 
who had so recently been a mumbling 
paralytic in a wheelchair. The entire 
crew, with them their captain, were al- 
ready donning space suits at Jackson’s 



command, to begin a thorough survey 
of the ship, its total damage and cas- 
ualties. 

N HOUR later no longer threat- 
ened by imminent death, the en- 
tire group of surviving humanity sent 
up a hearty cheer as the radio opera- 
tor reported contact with Earth and 
the early arrival of rescue ships. Then, 
as one, they all turned to the white- 
haired Commander Jackson and made 
the close confines of the central com- 
partment ring with their cheers. 

Commander Alamo Jackson smiled 
with face uplifted, proudly, happily. 
For him, this hell had become his 
heaven. . . . 

Standing to one side, the red-haired 
girl’s father said, “You shall have all 
the financial help you need, young 
man. We’re going to fight your case 
if it takes every penny of my fortune, 
and we’ll prove your innocence!” 

Armand Karne found himself 
shamelessly glad that the space ship 
had had this wreck. . . . 

But no more so than Erlene Edge- 
wood, whose blue eyes dropped before 
his gaze, lest she give herself away 
with unmaidenly haste. . . 

Sir Alfred Pearson laughed cheer- 
fully when the captain, back from his 
survey of the ship, reported that all 
his belongings in his stateroom had 
been totally destroyed, and promised 
that the company would make good 
every penny of its value. . . . 

On the captain’s list of those killed, 
solemnly read off to the survivors, was 
one name among others — William 
Darvy. . . . 

The Earth express Starshell, lying 
wrecked, and having intersected the 
orbits of the moon and of fate, had 
completed its flight. 
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A FASCINATING KNOWLEDGE TEST 

ET on our mental merry-go-round. If you want some scientifun, play 
around with this month’s batch of scientifacts. Here’s a cosmic collec- 
tion of high-voltage brain-teasers that should generate some sparkling 
results. Consult page 129 for the correct answers if you’re tuning in on static. 
Electrocute your friends with your knowledge if they don’t solve these puzzles 
in a flash. 
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POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE? 



The following statements are either true or false. Look before you leap. 
Par for this circuit — IS correct. 

1. Most meteors are very small — about of a heated house in winter, it usually forms 

the size of a grain of sand. ^ .on the outer surface of the glass. 

.2. One of the most remarkable properties 11. The results of at least two .different 
of the human eyes is that of analyzing light, kinds of observation prove that the Earth’s 

3. The pouring of a glass of water from a interior is largely composed of rigid matter 
pitcher would present gravitational diffi- rather than molten material. 

cutties at that point between the Earth and' / j 12. Different parts of the planet' Jupiter 

the moon where their attractions for the revolve at different rates. 

water were equal and- opposite. /fr* 13. The heart of a child at birth weighs 

4. "Fireball” is a term used' in astronomy; J less than an ounce; that of an adult, half a 
to designate those meteors which are large v . pound. 

enough to be apparently brighter- than the/iT 14. No animal is immune from normal 
planet 1 Jupiter. rdeath. 

5. A skater on a frozen lake doe6 not 15. The tail of a comet always trails out 
really 6kate on ice but on a thin film of 1 directly behind the comet 

water. •rf' 16. Plants, as well as animals, are at- 

6. If we have a blue and a red star of the tacked by a great many diseases. 

same magnitude, the red star will make as 17. Cosmic rays are mysterious and 
strong an image on a photo graphic pla te as ’po we rful el ectrically, charged, p a rt i c.Le.s^ 
^ will the blue: ' " ' jwfiich constan(ljT bombard the Earth. 

7. The discovery of a scientific principle 18. Only one-nfth of the “starlight” comes 

can be patented. ’from the stars. 

8. Because there is no atmosphere on the^ 19. The ears of insects are usually found 
moon there can be no seas, rivers or waterB in the thorax or abdomen. 

of any kind. 20. The center of gravity of the Earth 

' 9. The Solar Constant is a constant ex--s>and the moon (i.e., the point about which 

pressing the amount of solar heat received . they both actually revolve in their course 
by the Earth. ’ around the sun) lies about 1,050 miles above 

X io. When dew forms on the windowpane the surface of the Earth. 



TAKE A LETTER 



Here are ten incomplete scientific facts.' Three or more suggestions are of- 
fered as possible fill-ins for each statement, but in each case only one is cor- 
rect. Can you find the needle in the haystack — without an electro-magnet? 
Par for this course is seven. 

. 1. According to the latest statistics the ^tudes and low altitudes, (c) low latitudes 
chief cause of death is: (a) heart diseased and high altitudes, (d) high latitudes and\ 
(b) cancer, (c) pneumonia, (d) nephritis. high altitudes. 

2. Other things being equal, perpetual 3. The shortest distance between any two 
snow is more likely to be found in: (a) low 1, points on the surface of a sphere is: (alt- 
latitudes and low altitudes, (b) high lati- straight line, (b) parabola, (c) great circle, 
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